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One very effective way in which your club may 
“Serve Your Country Through Kiwanis” is by 
stimulating and promoting the use of this mag- 
nificent billboard poster with its “Kiwanis Vic- 
tory Theme.” 

The citizenship billboards were outstandingly 
successful. There is far more reason now to bring 
Kiwanis before the public than ever before. Your 
club may bring to the attention of thousands of 
people the fact that Kiwanis International is en- 
gaged in a great program of war activities. 

There are many things YOU personally can do. 
This billboard promotion is something your CLUB 
can do. 

The four color billboard poster is nine feet high 


THE SUPPLY OF COURSE IS LIMITED SO WE 
SUGGEST AN EARLY ORDER. SEND ORDERS TO 


by twenty-one feet in length. It is a “twenty-four 
sheet’ poster. 

The cost has been figured right down to the 
penny and the posters are made available to clubs 
at only $1.75 each. This includes postage. It is 
suggested that several be ordered so that one at 
least may be used for display purposes at club 
meetings. 

A poster tacked up behind your speaker's table 
is a splendid background for all club meetings 
“for the duration.” The price has been set very 
low so that any club may purchase a considerable 
number of posters. 





Many clubs are planning to have corporations, 
firms and individuals who have billboards under 
lease sponsor the posters. Because of priority and 
other reasons many members have space available 
for this purpose. It is quite satisfactory for ‘The 
Jones Manufacturing Company” to be listed as 
sponsor. There is a great deal of space, either 
available without cost for this patriotic purpose, 
or at minimum cost to any club. 
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HEN he got to the seventh 

grade, the family fortunes 

were at low ebb. To get 
a bit of spending money, he took a 
job in the grocery store, working 
“afternoons and all day Saturdays. 
When he finished high school, he 
had. to take a full time job to help 
out the family exchequer. 

His full time job was in a small 
business where he learned all phases 
of the work, and rose gradually in position and on the payroll. 
Because he was a hustler, he soon was known and liked by all 
the customers, and in a few years, with a bit of borrowed capital 
and his own savings, he was able to launch a little business of 
his own. Industry and hard work made a success of it. 

He bought a nice home, joined a good country club, drove a fine 
car. His home had a piano, an electric refrigerator, a couple of 


were’ justified 


radios, inner spring mattresses and Venetian blinds. His children 
were healthy and husky and on their way to being well educated. 
He was a prosperous, substantial citizen. 

Sounds like a Horatio Alger story, doesn’t it? Has a sort of 
“rags to riches” ring. 

But that is the story of ninety per cent of the men in your 
Kiwanis club. Of course there are many variations in detail. 
Maybe his folks had enough to educate him for a profession; 
maybe he won a scholarship. But the general idea of that plot 
is my story, your story and the story of ninety per cent of the 
Kiwanians in the United States and Canada. 

Such stories are commonplace in the two countries in which 
Kiwanis functions. We live under a form of government where 
the only limit on a man is the limit of his energy, ability and 
enthusiasm. Nowhere else under the shining sun is the sky the 
limit to human endeavor. The newsboy can hope to hold the 
highest office in the land, if his energy is equal to his ambition. 

All this is trite. You know it as well as I do, but at times it is 
well that we remind ourselves of our blessings. It is particularly 
important that we remind ourselves now about these things, 
because this benign system of government under which you and 
I have prospered is threatened. 

If the mad men now loosing their fury on the world succeed in 
their hellish designs, this glorious land of opportunity will be 
destroyed as completely as an exploded firecracker. Not only 
will we no longer be able to enjoy the blessings of independence 
and opportunity, but our children and our children’s children will 
never know these blessings. 

If our Democracy is to be preserved, we must fight for it and 
sacrifice for it. 

Most of the men in Kiwanis are not able to carry a gun, pilot 
a plane or ride the sloping decks of a warship. Most of us are 
too old for that. But there is one thing we can do. It is a little 
thing compared.with what our men in uniform are doing, but it 
is equally necessary. 

These men in uniform have to be fed; they have to be clothed; 
they must have the materials of war; they must have planes, tanks, 
ships, machine guns, bombs and bullets. It has been estimated that 
it will take one-half of our national income to finance this war, 
and this can and will be done. 





We feel you will 


Personal Page up te the front of 
this issue of The Kiwanis Magazine. 
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GET IT? 





RB y} There are three ways of raising 
Y Ge this money. We can lend it to our 


governments by buying their bonds 

and securities ; we can pay it to them 
agree that we in taxes—or we can sit idly by and 
moving Ree’s see it confiscated, as it has been in 
every whipped country in Europe. 
Well, we don’t intend to be whipped, 
so we have our choice of the two— 
taxes or securities ! 

We have been privileged to live in 
the lands of Opportunity. Because we men of Kiwanis have 
taken advantage of our opportunities, we are all in the prosperous 
class. Now comes the time when we will pay for the opportunity 
that has been ours, and guarantee the preservation of that 
opportunity for our children. 

So far this page has not been entirely personal, as it generally 
is. I have almost succeeded in forgetting my wife and my child, 
my house and my dogs, my coconut tree and my new sports coat. 
[ have been saying to myself that this is not the time for any of 
us to think in terms of “my” possessions, “my” treasures. It is 
a time to look at this situation in a bigger, broader way. It 
is “our” country, “our” liberty, “our” opportunity, that is 
threatened. 

Yet our victory in this world-wide war we are engaged in 
hinges on the personal sacrifices made by each and every one of us. 
It is not enough that Bill Jones’ son learn to fly a plane, and Tom 
Brown's brother join the Navy, and Sam Smith save tin foil 
and Dick Henderson buy a_ bond. 

If this war is being fought to preserve “our” liberty and “our” 


happiness, and opportunity for “our” children, then all of us— 
you and me, too—must feel that we have made a personal con- 
tribution toward ultimate victory. We cannot let other people 
give and sacrifice double to make up for what we are not 
doing. 

Let’s say to our governments, “Come and get it! You can 
have every damn cent I have saved, and every other one | 
can make besides just enough to feed and clothe, me and my 
family. 

“Not only can you have all [ can make, but I'll give it cheer- 
fully. If you need the rubber that makes my tires, and the gas 
which runs my car, I have two long legs and I can and will 
walk, and I'll whistle as I walk. You made it possible for me 
to make all those dollars, and to own that car, and if you want 
to borrow them for a few years, that’s jake with me. Come 
and get ‘em! 

“If other men have to fight the Japs and the Germans for me, 
at least they shall not have to finance the fight. 

“I’ve got a little and I can make more. I can do without a lot 
of things when I know that doing without will help insure 
victory 1” 

Liberty and Opportunity must not vanish from the earth. 
Ten million of the finest, happiest, healthiest young men on earth 
are ready to fight to preserve them. 

To insure their victory, an equal number of million of us 
oldsters must be ready to sacrifice a share of the fruits of Liberty 
and Opportunity which we have harvested. 


Come and get it! 








ATTORNEY FOR 
THE PEOPLE 


By Upton Close 


4 
ERE came his man. The plain 
clothe cop who had been lean 
ing against the doorway ot a 

Bronx rooming house, tossed his cigar 

ette away and stepped briskly forward. 

Spero, I've got a warrant for you,” 
he aid € on along és 


\like Spero obey ed. 


ride in the patrol wagon, he supposed, 


at the station house, maybe 


ol VCl i 

pell in the cooler until the big boys 
pring Wn) o his amazement, the de 
tective callec cab and told the driver, 
“Claremont Inn.” 

Claremont Inn stands in a little park 


ot its own, on Riverside Drive, over- 
looking the Hudson. It has class, dis- 
tinctly 


‘Just a little banquet,” the detective 


“Plenty to eat, plenty to 


( x plained 
” 


drink Relax and enjoy it. 

Spero found he was one of an even 
hundred guests, all escorted to the place 
like himself. It was, indeed, a good din- 
ner, the festivitv, however, a little con- 
trained at first by the tact that the mas 
ter ot ceremonies was Phomas kK. Dew- 
ey, District Attorney of New York City. 

\iter awhile, Mr. Dewey arose. “We 
are all going to be working together for 


me time,” he told his pop-eved guests, 


| thought vou'd like to get acquaint 





They're not after us little fellows!" 








ed with one another, and talk it over. I 
want my staff to know you better, too. 
They'll be glad to talk informally with 
you through the evening about little 
items of your own past which they have 
been studying, as well as about the larg- 
er problem in which we are all inter- 
ested.” 

The hundred pointedly invited guests 
had one thing in common: they were the 
little fellows in the numbers racket. 
Dutch Schultz had muscled into com 
plete control of the lottery which was 
grossing $100,000,000 a year and pay- 
ing out mighty little. He must be get- 
ting protection, and protection must be 
costing him money. Dewey was sure he 
was getting it from Jimmy Hines, Tam- 
many leader. What Dewey needed to 
convict Hines was concrete evidence. 
One of Schultz’s iron-clad rules was 
they were 


that his agents—‘bankers,”’ 


called—must not know one another. 
Dewey had here rounded them up, in- 
troduced them to one another, drama- 
tized the fact that he knew them all, too. 
Forced to spend the entire evening to- 
gvether, the men talked more and more 
freely among themselves, while plain 
clothes men, whom they could not dis- 
tinguish from their own fellows, stim- 
ulated talk and listened. Assistants from 
the Dewey office installed 

themselves as hosts in 

the various private 

rooms, and their guests, 
who were burning to 
know how much the law 
had on them, were called 
in one by one to conier. 
Soon the word was going 
around: “They're not aft- 
er us little fellows!” 
From Claremont’s 
strange guests came in- 
formation which led to 
Dixie Davis, legal coun- 
sel for the racket, and 
Dixie, turning state’s ev- 
Hines, 


idence, exposed 


who thought he was be- 
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A famous writer tells of 


some interesting meth- 


ods used by New York’s 
famed District Attorney. 


yond the law. A power for over 30 
vears, Hines was found guilty by a blue- 
ribbon jury on 13 counts and sentenced 
to Sing Sing. 

This case illustrates the new technique 
in prosecuting organized crime today— 
a technique that deserves national at- 
tention because of the effectiveness with 
which it has been demonstrated in New 
York. The District Attorney has learned 
to enlist the aid of the criminal small 
fry in spotting and convicting the big 
shots. Usually these big shots have been 
protected by the underworld ethic 
against squealing. The Dewey office 
changed that ethic by offering consider- 
ate—even hospitable—treatment to pet- 
ty offenders in exchange for helpful in- 
formation. 

Formerly prosecutors, in preparing a 
case against racketeers, would catch a 
few underlings who, fearing their boss- 
es more than the law, seldom squealed. 
Important operators withdrew to safety 
behind political protection or took a 
vacation in Miami until the storm blew 
over, 

Contrast this procedure with the way 
in which Dewey went after Lucky Lu- 
ciano, head of a vicious New York 
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white slave ring. Witnesses in this case 
were for the most part prostitutes who 
loathed their extortionist boss but were 
in mortal terror otf giving evidence 
against him. 

As in the Schultz case, Dewey was 
not interested in prosecuting underlings. 
He assured the women that their crime 
would not be held against them and 
thev would be protected from Luciano’s 
men—if they would tell their entire story 
on the witness stand. The prosecutors, 
who questioned them before the trial, 
won their confidence by treating them 


courteously. Overcome by this unac- 


"*, « » asking if he were not familiarly known as ‘Chappie.' " 


customed courtliness, hard-boiled = ma- 
dams and prostitutes cooperated enthu- 
siastically, Their testimony, showing 
how they sometimes made $150 a week 
but were permitted to keep only $20 for 
themselves, horrified and convinced the 
jury. 

The determination to get at the mo- 
guls of crime through their hirelings 
in the underworld has led to some weird 
and dramatic spectacles. To forestall 
any surprise witnesses the defense might 
produce in the Luciano case, Paul Lock- 
wood of the Dewey office, who later 
became Assistant District Attorney, de- 
vised an “underworld brain trust.” He 


rounded up a strange assortment of 
questionable characters. Because he had 
something on all of them and because he 
promised them protection from under- 
world retribation, he persuaded them to 
work with him. 

When the trial opened, 
shepherded them into one of the offices 
of the District Attorney. .\s the defense 


| A ck WOC «1 


introduced his witnesses, a man at court 
telephoned their names to the motley 
crew, who sat gossiping over sandwiches 
and coffee. As each name was an- 
nounced, a buzz of animated conversa- 


tion arose and these swindle artists, 





desk men from shady 


Broadway hotels, race 
track touts and the like, 
vied with each other in 
spilling the dope. Often 
before the witness was 
off the stand, they had 
provided the trial lawyer 
in the courtroom with a 
list of questions and hints 
to embarrass him = and 
baffle his lawyers. 

It was the contention 
of Luciano’s lawyers 
that, whereas he might 


be a gay fellow and a 


gambler, he was not, as the state 
charged, the boss of New York’s prosti- 
tution. A clean-cut young man named 
Lorenzo Brescio was called in to im- 
press the jury. A complete surprise to 
the prosecution, he testified that he was 
a partner with Luciano in legitimate 
business and that they often shared a 
hotel suite which he said was a respect- 
able home. 

But the underworld informers were 
supplying the prosecutor bit by bit with 

> 

} 


Brescio’s true past. Beginning the cross- 


examination, the prosecutor — startled 
Brescio by asking if he were not fa- 
miliarly known as “Chappie.” Then 
came questions about girls whom Bres- 
cio and Luciano entertained in their 
hotel suite, and next, Brescio was pinned 
down about his foreign birth and false 
claims of employment. Finally, he was 
forced to admit to only ten months of 
legitimate employment in 13 years! The 
jury was not impressed, to put it mildly, 
Again 


the cooperation of the prosecution and 


with such a character reference. 


the underworld had paid dividends in 
justice. 

In exchange for cooperation, authori 
ties make no promises that cannot be 
fulfilled; they agree only to intercede 
with the judge, warden, or parole board 
for shorter terms or softer conditions if 
a crook has some data that will help 
clear bigger cases than his own. Knowl- 
edgeable crooks are properly encouraged 
to divulge any key they may have to 
unsolved crimes or any evidence on a 
current case. Often the authorities can 
piece out fragmentary information with 
other bits ot jail gossip. This often 
helps to nip some crime in the bud and 
it always helps in that preventive watch 
on the underworld which the New York 
District Attorney considers his greatest 


accomplishment. 





"Lets the accountants patiently track down the real destination of 


every check." 










PEARLS 
OF 


THE ORIENT 
by Edwin S. Shortess 
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VV 


MERICANS 


week nave 


luring the past few 


bece me 


suddenly 


consciou ot the fact that the 


Philippine Islands are a very integral 
ind important part of the United States. 
e great majority of these same Amer- 
icans tor the past fortv vears have been 
completely satistied to forget absolutely 
that there was any such place as the 
Philippines unless by chance some mem- 
ber of the tamily happened to be in the 


irmyv or navy and was sent there for 


For a few months following May 1, 
Admiral 


uled into Manila Bay and destroyed 


1898, when George Dewey 


the Spanish fleet in a matter ot a few 
hours fighting, and again for a tew years 
during the Philippine Insurrection and 
the pacification of the islands while this 
country maintained an army of approxi- 
mately a hundred thousand men there, 
ur people were sufficiently interested to 
discuss the islands occasionally. The 
sending of a thousand of America’s 


women there in 1901 


young men and 





"D SHORTESS was a soldier in the 

430th Infantry, United States Vol- 
unteers enlisted for duty in the Philip- 
pines in putting down the insurrection 
started by Aguinaldo in 1899. He landed 
m the islands late in that year. He went 
into active service against the insurgents, 


7 


January 1, 1900, serving under General 


Arthur MacArthur on front lines for 
more than one year. He assisted in the 
organisation of civil governments there 
and in September, 1901, was appointed 
as a teacher, in which capacity he served 
for six years. At one time Ed was, in 
addition to his teaching job, collector of 
the port, postmaster, sanitary inspector 
and member of the board of health in one 
of the island municipalities. 

He remained in the Philippines almost 
fourteen years, being tm commercial and 
newspaper work the last six years he 


was there—EnpiTor. 


as school teachers also caused some in- 


terest in the place. 
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During the last thirty years about all 


the interest that has been shown by 
Americans has come from central west 
farmers and southern sugar men who 
have claimed that in some way or other 
Philippine cocoanut oil and sugar kept 
the prices of butter and sugar produced 
in this country at a lower level than 
they would be were it not for these island 
products. The apparent big idea with 
most Americans has been “forget the 
Philippines.” And that was what was 
most successfully accomplished to the 
everlasting shame of all of our people, 
and the present defeat which we are 
experiencing at the hands of the 
Japanese army in those rich and beau- 
tiful islands where we have expended 
millions in money and thousands of fine 
American lives in a work of civilization 
and an educational effort for self-gov- 
ernment that has never been approached 
in any other part of the world. 

The Philippine Archipelago consists 
of some 7,000 islands, many of them just 

(Turn to page 36) 
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BY UNITED EFFORT—VICTORY 


OTH within and without Ki- 

wanis a renewed emphasis is 

being placed upon the common 
interest and understanding shared by 
our two countries and indeed upon the 
common interest and understanding of 
all countries on this continent from 
Canada to Patagonia. We are losing 
our “hemisfears” in order that we may 
save our Hemisphere. We are awaken- 
ing to the fact that North and South, 
we have an interest in the welfare of 
America as a whole. 

You are acquainted with the policy 
of economic collaboration now being 
followed by the governments of our own 
two countries expressed in the Hyde 
Park agreement of last April, whereby 
each country provides the other with 
the war materials it is best able to pro- 
duce fastest for a coordinated produc- 
A joint Materials Co- 


tion program. 





VITALITY 


ordination Committee was set up to 
administer this program in the area of 
Our 


Munitions and Supply established di- 


raw materials. Department of 
rect contact with vour Office of Produc- 
tion Management by opening an office 
in Washington, and this emergency pro- 
gram of Industrial still 
further integrated by the inauguration 
on November 5 of a Joint Committee on 


Partnership 


Defense Production. 

May I take you for a moment to the 
Atlantic then to the 
boards for two other examples of con- 


and Pacific sea- 
structive cooperation. 

In the East we have, very literally, 
a pipe-dream come true. 

Crude oil from Colombia, Venezuela 


INTERNATIONAL VICE PRESIDENT 


Victory, guardian of the 
Four Freedoms, has itself 
four grandparents, states 
London, Ont... Kiwanian. 





VALIDITY 


and 
ahead of schedule at the rate of 50,000 
barrels a day out of the Montreal end 


Texas has just started gushing 


of a 240-mile pipeline from Portland, 
Maine, thus tankers for 
Britain that otherwise would have had 
to travel on up the Atlantic Coast, 
through Gulf and St. Lawrence 


River, almost another 2,000 miles. 


releasing 


the 
Ex- 
perts from Iraq and Iran brought this 
line through the gorges of New Hamp- 
shire’s White Mountains, down through 
the rolling farm lands of Vermont and 
across the Eastern townships of Quebec 
to feed naval and merchant ships and 
armoured cars and tanks, Bren-Gun 
Carriers and Bombers on their eastward 
courses. 

Of 285 landowners on the Canadian 
stretch approach, only eight asked for 


expropriation proceedings. All the rest 





VELOCITY 


said, “This has something to do with 
saving Democracy hasn’t it? Yes, we'll 
sign.” 

On the Pacific Coast, since the first 
of the year, giant planes are winging 
their way northward from the arsenals 
United not thie 


Road, Road 


States along, 
but the 
across Canada to Alaska, and toward 


of the 
surma Bomber 
that point where this continent is sep- 
arated from the continent of Asia by a 
narrow strip of water scarcely fifty 
miles in width, a strip that might well 
be called the American Channel. 

By joint action of our two govern- 
ments, and again ahead of schedule, a 
chain of airports has just been com- 
pleted, on the relatively fog-free and 
foe-free inner course lying this side of 
the Rockies. They are equipped with 
four thousand foot runways, radio range 
weather bureaus, beam 


stations, ap- 


SE BP 





VISIBILITY 


paratus and lighting facilities and so 
planned that no hop on the long route 
need be more than 250 miles, with emer- 
gency landing fields now in course of 
construction every hundred miles, mak- 
ing this “Trail of Forty-two” an all- 
weather route. 

These achievements are symbolic 
mile-stones on a rugged pathway along 
which two free peoples’ are marching 
forward to meet a common foe, and 
marching side by side. 

And may | hasten to assure you that 
since Pearl Harbor, that acetylene torch, 
the the 


continent 


touch of which welded entire 


into a united whole, the en- 
terprise and energies of this great Ki- 


(Turn to page 46) 








Top: St. Louis, a city in disguise. Center: In the morning. Tell-tale grey in the West End. Delmar 
Boulevard entrance to University City. Above: It's not midnight but a daytime scene before St. Louis 
became smokeless. 
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By Martin Smith 


This was one of the most im- 
portant of all feats in munic- 
ipal reform and it proved 
that smoke is unnecessary. 


T. Louis is a city with a dirty 

past. Historically there is a lot 

of romance connected with the 
founding of this famous Mississippi 
river metropolis. Pierre Laclede Liguest 
was the founder of St. Louis and there 
is no more thrilling story in American 
history than the narrative of the build- 
ing of this great city. Read it some 
time. 

We were very careful to state defin- 
itely and positively that St. Louis 
has a dirty PAST. It isn’t dirty any 
more. It has a beautiful clean present 
and a glowing future. 

St. Louis decided it did not want to 
be dirty and it therefore went out and 
proved that the only reason any Ameri- 


can metropolis is dirty and sooty and 
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smoky is because it wants to be dirty 
and sooty and smoky. 

Not very long ago we rode comfort- 
ably as a passenger on a big airliner, 
bound from Detroit for Chicago. We 
had been cruising above a_ beauti- 
ful sea of white clouds and the sun was 
shining brilliantly. Nothing could be 
more magnificent we thought—until we 
saw a great ball of black looming up in 
the distance. You're right, it was a big 
city that wanted to be smoky. 

St, Louis is a city with many Kiwanis 
clubs, one of them, the downtown club, 
being the largest in the whole organ- 
ization. Every neighborhood in_ this 
city of neighborhoods, has a finely func- 
tioning Kiwanis club. The Kiwanians 
of St. Louis have given the organiza- 
tion splendid leadership. An Interna- 
tional vice president comes from there, 
Charlie Holman, and he is very proud 
of the fact that Kiwanians did their 





parts loyally and energetically in pro- 
moting the washing of St. Louis’ hands 
and face and neck and the spaces behind 
its ears. 

One might be inclined to treat. the 
subject with a slight effort at levity, 
but there is really nothing funny about 
the cleaning up of this great city. It is a 
serious matter and must be treated seri- 
ously. The St. Louis Post-Dispatch had 
so much to do with the campaign that 
we feel free in quoting from Sam J. 
Shelton of the Post-Dispatch staff. He 
says, “What St. Louis has accomplished 
in its bold attack on a century old evil 
is a dramatic story of intelligent, cour- 
ageous, cooperative effort. The man in 
the street, the woman in the home, ac- 
claim the result as a great community 
achievement.” 

In the winter of 1939 St. Louis was 
the smokiest city in America. There are 


a lot of jokes about Pittsburgh. St. 
I.ouis was worse than even the Pitts- 
burgh stories. One year afterward it 
became one of the cleanest cities of its 
type on earth. 

Don’t for a minute think it just hap- 
pened. They started trying to do some- 
thing about the smoke nuisance back in 
1822 and they had educational campaign 
after educational campaign and_ spent 
millions and millions of dollars. Educa- 
tion just didn’t work. So they started 
out to develop a smoke prevention law 
with more teeth in it than a barracuda. 
They realized that a barracuda-toothed 
law would be worth just as much as a 
dead barracuda lying belly up on a 
Florida coral reef if the law was not 
enforced without fear or favor. 

A committee which was selected to 
do something about the law and_ its 
enforcement had James L. Ford, Jr. as 


its chairman. He said he didn’t need 


Top left: 


an appropriated $25,000 to find out 
there was smoke in town and he sug 
gested that all that was necessary was 
to burn smokeless fuel, or “burn other 
fuel in a manner that will not permit 
it to smoke.” Mr. Ford was in very 
deadly earnest. Raymond R. Tucker, 
Smoke Commissioner, said that if they 
gave him such a law he could clean up 
the town. 

Here is the very simple law, so simple 
any city desiring to clean up can adapt 
it to their needs. The law permits St. 
Louisans to burn only smokeless coal 
(coal with less than twenty three per 
cent volatile matter) unless they in 
stall approved mechanical stokers. With 
such smoke preventing stokers they 
burn only coal having less than twelve 
per cent ash. Anyone of course can 
burn fuel oil, coke or gas. Inspectors 


pass on fuel and fuel burners and check 


(Turn to page 47) 





Even the outlying sections were made dull 
by the smoke pall. Top right: A midnight sky in 
the afternoon. Above: The same scene as that 


shown on opposite page, taken after St. Louis had sworn off smoking. 












Here's a success story in 


which a Kiwanis elub 


does a fine job of sup- 
porting police activity. 


UCKAHOE used to have tough- 
er kids than ever New York's 
“Dead End” boasted. Or maybe 
they showed up more because Tuckahoe 
is a village of six thousand hardwork- 
ing, solid, middle-class citizens set down 
in the midst of wealthy Westchester 
County, just an hour from New York. 

Parents in neighboring Eastchester, 
separated from Tuckahoe by a mere 
treet sign, watched uneasily while boys 
their children knew hung around pool 
rooms, raided grocery stores, slammed 
rocks into windows and shot craps. 

Podav, Tuckahoe is a model commu- 
nitv where tor nearly a decade juvenile 
delinquents have been virtually un- 
known lhe Puckahoe Police Associ- 
ites is the answer—granddaddy of New 
York’s Police Athletic League and all 
its other counterparts up and down the 
country, each of which is trying to solve 
the riddle of how to keep boys—and 
girls, too—out of court. 

Eastchester Kiwanians who have tak- 
en a hand in what was the pioneer ex- 
periment by policemen who prefer to 
put recalcitrant boys into gymnasia in- 
stead of jail, say their share is purely 
financial. Furthermore, they still speak 


in wonder of Patrolman Milton Gibbons 


who didn’t have much skill at asking 
funds to support his pet project, but who 


dug down into his wallet and shelled out 





Above left: Director Gibbons helps contestant in 
boxing tournament don gloves. Second above: He's 
a personal friend of all the school kids. Above: 
Police Associates boxing team form a ladder of arms 
and legs. The team meets three times a week. 
Below: Patrolman Gibbons and his wife look over 
scrapbook of clippings acclaiming his work with 
predelinquent boys. 


$100 he had to borrow at the bank so 
“his boys” wouldn’t be shamed by lack 
of uniforms when they took part in the 
county boxing tournament. 

He paid back that $100, bit by bit 
out of his $2400 a year patrolman’s 
salary that has to support a wife and two 
daughters, too. The story only got out 
because a friendly bank official went 
around to his Kiwanis friends and said 

(Turn to page $4) 
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THE HEALTH OF OUR PEOPLE 
by Dr. HA. M. Harrison 





"Some visits gave 


ISRAELI once said “he health 
of our people is really the foun- 
dation upon which all their 
happiness and all their powers as a state 
depend.” 

Today we have the sorry spectacle of 
40 per cent of the youth of our country 
being rejected for military service be- 
cause ot Medical 
authorities state that the majority of 


physical unfitness. 
the impairments causing rejection are 
due to defects originating in malnutri- 
tion, dental and tonsillar infection oc- 
curring at school age. This situation 
is a challenge to all of us. Fortunately 
a great many organizations have real- 
ized the situation and have started pro- 
grams intended to improve the health of 
What follows is 
started in 


the rising generation. 
the 
1937 by one such organization, the Ki- 


an account of program 
wanis Club of Toronto. 
The 
two boys clubs in the poorer sections 
Trinity Club has 1,800 
members, ranging in age from 7 years to 
17. Gerrard Club, situated about 
iniles east of Trinity, has about 700 


Toronto Kiwanis club Operates 


oft our city. 
five 


members of similar age groups. In ad 
dition we have a boys summer camp at 
Orillia, about 80 miles north of Toronto 
on Lake Simcoe. Here we have ac- 
commodation for 640 boys, divided into 
four groups, each group receiving two 
weeks holiday every summer. 

In 1937 the members of the medical 
profession in our club started physical 
examinations for boys going to camp. 
In 1938 and 1939 examinations were also 
started for boys in the city clubs. In 


the latter year the committee decided 





DIRECTOR 
HEALTH C 


better results." 


that unless corrective health measures 
could be carried on it was useless to do 
further examinations. Consequently, in 
1940, our program was enlarged. A full 
time trained nurse, Miss Mary Floyd, 
was appointed. An examining room was 
fully equipped at both clubs, and funds 
were made available to correct impair- 
ments. The addition of the nurse ex- 
pedited examinations. Close to 700 boys 
were examined in 1940. ‘he most glar- 
ing defects noted were malnutrition and 
defects, infected 


its consequent dental 


tonsils, impaired vision, ete. Infected 


tonsils were removed, the majority by 
private means and clinies, and the bal- 
ance were paid for by the club; glasses 
were provided in a_ similar) manner. 
Correction of dental defects presented 
a problem but through the cooperation 
of the Dental College, a faculty of the 
satisfactory 


University of Toronto, a 


plan was evolved. Here 1s where we 





''We did over 1,900 complete physical examinations." 


CANADIAN MEDICAL 
)MMITTEE 


CHAIRMAN 
YNT 5 


INSTITUTE; 


KIWANIS CLUE F TOR 


Efforts being made to do 
something about physical 
unfitmess of a very large 
percentage of our vouth. 


ran into a nutritional deficienev and 


ct msequently faced with serious 


difficulty. 


college had to submit an accurate record 


were 


Every boy sent to the dental 


of all food intake for one week. A chart 
was provided and filled out by the boy 
after each meal. The results of that 


survey were appalling. About 125 bovs 


have been treated and surveys taken. 


To date one boy and one only was re 


ceiving a well balanced diet. All the 
rest were deficient in all, or most, of 
the essential vitamins, and almost. all 


lacked proper mineral intake. It was 


that 
fects alone was only part of the answer 


apparent correction of dental de 


to insure health. Miss Floyd immedi 
ately started frequent visitations to the 
instructing the 


homes of these boys, 


mothers and helping them to choose the 


proper foods commensurate with the 
family income. Nutrition classes for 
mothers were held but were not a very 


ereat success. It was decided that home 
Visits gave better results though more 


We also have a 


worked out in co- 


time consuming. sum- 


mer dental program 
operation with the Department of Public 
Health of the city. \ school dental 
office and dental nurse are provided by 
the city and the club pays the dentist. 
By this means we hope in July, 1942, to 
be able to attend to another 150 boys. 
1941, 80 


through this plan. 


In July, bovs were treated 

Just recently started is a group of ten 
bovs receiving a noon lunch. This group 
will be increased to 35-40 when we have 
the “hang” of satistving their palates. 
This 


Club every school day. 


lunch at ‘Trinity 
This 


carried out through the cooperation of 


eroup receives 


has been 


a number ot social agencies as well as 
the Health Chis 


lunch contains most of the vitamins and 


Public Department. 


minerals required for the day. A care- 


(Turn to page 43) 














People I Like to Think About 


IOK LOUIS betting his million dollar championship against 


iothing to make seventy-five thousand dollars for the Navy 
Reliet lund 

The bov who used to make ice cream 
odas in the corner drug store, coming 


all dressed up like a sailor, 





to imitate the rolling gait of 


The kid who used to deliver the gro- 
ceri at the back door, all done up in 
uniform of the Marine Corps, swaggering along 


“From the Halls of 


the swank 
whistling Montezuma” slightly off 
key 

he ne’er-do-well son of the local wealthy family winning 
his wings in the Air Corps, and ready and rarin’ to fight 
tor his country 
Home De 
ready and willing now to fight their country’s 


Belleau Woods long 


Corpulent Legionnaires puffing and drilling 


tense units, a 


battles as thev were at Argonne and 


The local jitter-bugging young ladies and bridge playing 


vnatrons working seriously at their Red Cross First Aid 
classes so that thev can do their bit should the need come. 

The boy who used to drive a local lumber truck now 
piloting a big steel tank, and just as ready to run it over a 
machine gun nest now as he used to be to run it past a stop 
Sit 1} 

God bless them one and all. They are wonderful! 

He's ld, but he is in his anecdotage. 

J ” = 

Statistical 


figures on the number of members in our 


THE last definite 


organization are dated July 31, 1941. At that time we had 


112,005 members in good standing. A year previously we had 


108.754. The operating figure which is 


subject to change resulting from the 


check of the monthly club reports, was 
112,515 at the close of business on Oc- 
tober 31. This represents an approxi- 


mate gain of 837 members since the 


commencement of the 1941-42 adminis- 





tration, 
(he four largest districts of Kiwanis International from 
the standpoint of membership on July 31, were California- 
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ORIALS 


By Roe Fulherson 


Nevada, 7,975: Ohio, 7,079: 
Oklahoma, 6,554. 
The total 


July 31 was 2,162. 


Pennsylvania, 6,651; Texas- 


number of clubs in Kiwanis International on 
This number includes ten inactive charters. 
A year ago on this same date there were 2.107 clubs in- 
clusive of nineteen inactive charters. 

Kiwanis shows a healthy and satisfying growth. Since we 
have done no high pressure organization work, since we have 
no “organizers” working on a percentage basis, it shows that 
the growth of our organization is the sort of growth which 
will be permanent, and the clubs a credit to Kiwanis. 

Kiwanis has never strained its arm patting itself on the 
back, but certainly we have every reason to congratulate our- 
selves that in a world gone mad with greed and lust for power, 
there is a steady growth on this continent of an organization 
dedicated to the spiritual rather than the material things of 
life—a constructive rather than a destructive force in our 


civilization. 


“The world ts a wheel, and tt will all come round right.” 
—israeli. 


Point With Pride 
THE explosion of World War Number One hardly touched 
Kiwanis as an organization. But the recoil hit Kiwanis the 
worst blow of its existence. This need 
not have happened. It will not happen 
again if we believe in the wisdom of 
preparedness. 
Beginning in 1916 when we had a 
membership of 650 (men, not clubs), 
Kiwanis membership climbed steadily. 


men in 





Our success attracted good 





phenomenal numbers, First in’ hun- 


dreds and then in thousands, we added member after mem- 
ber on through the years until we reached a peak of 1,812 
clubs and 103,283 members reported at the Milwaukee Con- 
vention in June of 1929. 

Then the post war depression hit us and our membership 
went down, down, down, although the number of clubs in- 
creased. In other words, we lost members, not clubs. By 
January, 1934, the membership had shrunk to 77,629, al- 
though we had 1,863 clubs. Then we came back, as we be- 
lieve Kiwanis will always come back, if we will remember 
the lessons learned by our first war-time experience. 

There are two kinds of publications. The policy of one is 
to View With Alarm; the policy of the other is to PC’NT 
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WITH PRIDE. The Kiwanis Magazine has always been and 
always will be a Point Ilith Pride publication because we 
And 


the way to keep on having something to point at with pride 


always have so much at which to point with pride. 


is to learn by experience. 

It is hardly necessary to call attention to the difference in 
magnitude between this war and World War Number One. 
Kiwanis passed through the first one with a steadily increas- 
ing membership. We cannot expect such good luck again, 
but if we face the facts, we stand a better chance of sur- 
vival. 

To begin with, more than half of the Kiwanis clubs in 
the United States and Canada are in towns of less than ten 
thousand inhabitants. These are the towns which are going 
to be hardest hit by the war, because they have a smaller 
population from which to obtain replacements for members 
swept out of the club into the uniformed ranks and into the 
side lines of war work in other towns. 

On September 30, 1941, 1,599 Kiwanians from the United 
a total of 1,812—were in the 





States, and 222 from Canada 
military service. These men automatically retain their mem- 
bership in Kiwanis, but they do not pay dues to their clubs. 

How about our other members, those who are not directly 
Hundreds who are engaged in 
Just how 


involved in the war effort? 
the automobile business face an uncertain future. 
many of them can remain in business doing repairs, trading 
in second hand cars and servicing old cars, depends on how 
long car owners can buy gas, oil, tires and the spare parts 
necessary to keep a car running. 

With the curtailment of automobile sales comes a depres- 
sion for the finance corporations which have made the own- 
ership of so many thousands of cars possible in our coun- 
tries. The service station owners face government control 
in their supply of oil and gasoline. The insurance com- 
panies which specialize in automobile insurance will suffer. 

Priorities in metals and other materials will affect many 
manufacturers of articles not essential to the war effort. 

Priorities in building materials have already hit our build- 
ing contractor members. When building is affected, its 
casualities are the electric ,contractors, heating contractors, 
plumbing contractors, painting contractors and all the many 
others whose principal business is in the construction of new 
homes. 

All of this means that there is war work to be done for 
Kiwanis. Nothing is gained by pointing out a dangerous 
condition if at the same time a remedy is not suggested. 


Now 


is the time for Kiwanis to anticipate this membership reduc- 


Modern medicine practices prevention instead of cure. 


tion and take steps to insure the maintenance of our mem- 
bership at its present high level. 

Every Kiwanian in the United States and Canada can 
bring into Kiwanis one destrable new member within the 
next six months. 

This must be done to offset the inevitable membership de- 
crease during the war, and to insure our surviving this 
period with large and active clubs to tackle the community 
problems of the post war period. 

Many of the men in Kiwanis whose businesses will be cur- 
tailed by the war have enough financial resources to stay in 
Kiwanis if they are properly sold on the importance of their 
membership. And in every town in which Kiwanis is work- 
ing for the health and happiness of its citizenship, there are 
desirable men who will come into Kiwanis if properly ap- 
proached. This can be done and must be done. 

It should be the big objective of every District Governor 


13 


to see to it that his district comes through this war without 
He can do tt. 


It is the job of every Lieutenant Governor to guide his 


a loss of membership. 


division through this trying time without any loss of mem 
bership. And he can do itt. 

It should be the main objective of every club president to 
inspire his board of directors with the necessity for keeping 
the man power of his club at its peak, so that Kiwanis will 
not go into the post war period with fewer members than 
it had before this war started. 

Why? 


ideals for which it stands. 


Because a war-time world needs Kiwanis and the 
Our governments hare given us 
definite jobs to do, and we need the man power to put over 
our program. 

And after this war is over, a war-weary world will need 
the inspiration and stimulus that Kiwanis gives. Kiwanis 
must keep strong to do the work it is expected to do. 

Kiwanis points with pride to its history of twenty-six 
years of facing its responsibilities and accomplishing great 
and good things for the communities in which it functions. 

Kiwanis must go into the future prepared to face even 
greater responsibilities and inspired to even greater ac- 
complishments. 


* 


Vemory ts God's way of enabling us to smell honey- 


suckle in the winter time. 


Community Gardens 


SUMMER is coming. 


Each worthy new objective is sure to 


Every Kiwanis club is helped by 
some new objective. 
tie in men who have not had much interest in the old ones. 

To be successful, these new objec- 
tives must be good ones. Certainly there 
is no more worthy one at present than 
the encouragement and_ fostering of 
community kitchen gardens. 

Seeds cost little, but they are precious 
at a time like this. Kiwanis clubs can | 
J 





supply seeds and give prizes for the 
most successful gardens, arousing great- 
er interest by so doing. In every town there are vacant lots 
which the owners will permit to be used. There are feed 
and seed experts who will tell how to get a maximum crop 
with a minimum use of chemically precious commercial fer- 
tilizers. 

Such plots of land laid off in small gardens are not only 
a great help to families to whom the rising cost of living is 
a constant source of worry, but they are much more beauti- 
ful than the weed grown vacant lots or fields. 

Transter the 4-H Club idea from the country to the city 
and give the youngsters a chance to help their families. But 
insure the careful planting and cultivation of these gardens 
by having expert advice. This is not the time to waste either 
seeds or fertilizers. 

This is fine boys’ and girls’ work, because the children who 
give their time to community gardening haven’t much time 
in which to become community problems. The devil doesn’t 
find much work for busy hands to do. The youngsters will 
enjoy the friendly rivalry over their gardens, as well as the 
knowledge that they are doing something to help their 
families. 

But plans like these do not just materialize of themselves. 
Some one makes them happen by planning and publicizing 


them. This is another good job Kiwanis can do. 











































A bad temper plus a very 
high price makes of this 


glamor mammal a unique 


angle to the fur industry. 


MEET 
Mr. 
MINK 
by 
Merton S. Heiss 


The Story 
Behind 
Hits 
Classification 
No. 13 


chose mink, 


The above is not an entry 

from a glamor girl's diarv but 

merely the opening statement of an arti 
cle which will be the current Story Be 
hind the Classification. We have wanted 
to do an article on furs, fur-bearing ami 
ul fur manufacture or something 
nnected with that very old, very 
tic and very unportant industry. 

( iv there lives an Immediate 
ast District Governor named Harry 
Himmel who is very definitely in the 
fur business. We talked to him and he 
suggested that mavbe it would be better 


on one sort of fur than to try 
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London the firm of Himmel was born 
and in 1876 its first branch was opened 
in New York City. Then Harry Him- 
mel’s father came to Chicago in 1890 


and opened one of the first retail fur 


shops in the city. Now it is a great big 
magnificent place at 322 W. 63rd Street 
with the most modern of manufacturing 


sell- 


ing facilities and with contacts which 


equipment, cleaning, storing and 
include mink producers. 

So we set out to learn about mink 
and being a very thorough, efficient per- 
son, Harry Himmel introduced us to 
the man who is not only one of the halt 
dozen skin experts of the continent but 
who is the mink industry pioneer. Ranch 
raising of minks is new, not over fifteen 
vears old. Walter Graf probably knows 
more about mink than any other person 
in the United States, all angles of the 
mink industry we mean. So we were 
fortunate in being able to ask questions 
of such an authority and it can be stated 
that every fact mentioned in this article 
is an answer by this expert to one of 
our questions. 

First we asked about the superiority 
of wild fur over ranch fur and were in- 
formed that the superiority is in re- 
verse. No wild foxes, for instance, have 
been trapped, or at least have appeared 
in the trade for years and years. Farm 
or ranch furs are vastly superior. Just 
the 
and 


Texas Long- 


them 


old-time 
compare 


about 
cattle 


think 


horn with 





A lovely lady modeling a beautitful mink coat and a beautiful mink modeling a lovely coat. 


and to be too ren ral. So we chose mink 

In the first place one meets very in 
teresting people when he goes around 
where mink is predominant. We knew 
Himmel and Sons Incorporated was an 
old and reliable firm. We knew it origin 


ated in England way back in 1848. In 


Think of wild 


turkeys and compare them with the uni- 


white-faced Herefords. 
form birds that come from the growers 
at Worthington, Minnesota. Think of 
the careful selective breeding practices 
possible at a mink ranch, of the feed all 


fixed up on a vitamin basis and given 
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out in the right quantities at the right 
time. If you own a cocker spaniel you 
know and then 
and a bit of 


what a raw egg now 


cod liver oil occasion- 


ally does for his coat. Imagine what 
scientific feeding and selective breed- 
ing can do for minks. 

Now we will let you meet Mr. Mink, 
quite Mr. 
Putorius Vison of the family ./ustelidae. 


or to be technical, meet 
He is a circumpolar species of the 
weasel family, a slender bodied, semi- 
aquatic mammal. And he is a mean little 
son of a gun if there ever was one. After 
looking at a lot of minks, male and fe- 
male, and hearing stories about them 
we are quite of the opinion that they 
should be deprived of their coats and 
made into for beautiful 
women. 

Minks mate in March and the young 


are born in 45 days, the youngsters are 


garments 


called “kits” and are unbelievably tiny. 
A mink is a foot long and more, a baby 


mink is barely larger than a new born 


mouse. They have to have special 


screens to them from falling 


keep 
They average four to a litter 
and are blind from 30 to 36 days. By 
mid July the kits can be weaned and are 


through. 


put in individual cages to help their 
growth. Between the twentieth and thir- 
tieth of November when their coats are 
at their very best the minks are scien- 
tifically and painlessly deprived of their 
lives and pelted. The life of a mink is 
approximately nine years but males are 
kept for not over five years for breeding 
purposes. No breeding is closer than 
three generations removed. Minks, gen- 
tlemen minks, have one wife and two 
concubines. 

Food is very important. Minks are 
kept in pens off the ground and on 
sloping ground so the wind may blow 
through, and there will be no accumula- 
tion of mud or dirt. There are two major 
foods, meat and fish with cereals, milk 
fresh, old or powdered, vegetables such 
as tomatoes, cooked potatoes, carrots and 
They get a certain amount of 
to about 


lettuce. 


liver and what amounts one 


egg to each five minks. Roughly it costs 
about five dollars to feed a mink from 
the time he is born until he takes off his 
coat, or has it taken off for him. Of the 
fish the herring seems to be about the 
best. Smelt are too fat, they have to be 
cooked first, but they are used. In the 
meat line they like jackrabbits, muskrats 
and horseflesh. All is frozen and kept 
properly. No tainted food is ever fed 
and no chances are taken. 

two varieties of minks 


There are 


generally used, Eastern and Yukon. The 


Yukon is larger and they are the ones 
preferred, or at least raised in this sec- 
tion of the country. And there are no 
substitutes. Of course there is kolinsky, 
which is of the weasel family but worth 
only a sixth as much as mink. Kolinsky 
is, shall we say Chinese mink. It has 
been called Japanese mink. 

A mink pelt is worth between $16 and 
$20 and will undoubtedly go higher. It 
takes from 60 to 90 skins to make a coat. 
In fact it is very easy to spend whole- 
sale two thousand dollars just for the 
skins that go into a very superior mink 
coat. Add up the other things and it’s 
easy to see what makes a mink coat cost 
important money. 

Now about the family life of the mink, 
He 


is a pretty little animal in a mean sort 


his morals and his virtues if any. 
of way. Beautiful and glossy and slinky. 
He just sort of floats along. He bites 
the hand that feeds him if he gets a 
chance. Pappy will eat up his babies 
but he doesn’t get a chance. “1 wouldn’t 
take five hundred dollars for him,” said 
Walter Graf as we looked at a beautiful 
four-year-old roué who had produced 37 
Doing mental arithmetic 
we multiplied 37 by 20 and got $740. 
Not bad and we don’t blame Walter for 


refusing our $500 in the event we were 


kits this year. 


going to offer it. 

Nasty little beady eyes, mean little 
squeals and terrible tempers. Cold and 
We 


our wife to have a coat made out of such 


cruel and vicious. wouldn’t want 


a 


factures and sells mink coats. 


immoral bloodthirsty animals. And _ be- 
Mink 


will always imply beauty, great wealth 


sides $3,500 is a lot of money. 
and loveliness. 
It costs five dollars to go into the mink 


ranch business. That’s the price of a li- 









Past District Governor Harry S. Himmel who manu- 


i5 


cense. Of course it’s a good idea to have 
$50,000 handy in a checking account for 
breeding stock, food, freezing units and 
all the high-priced equipment that has 
to be paid for. 

Seriously the mink we saw were mag- 
nificent and we do not in the least blame 
any woman for wanting some sort of a 
wrap made of mink and we do not blame 
any man for wishing he could be at the 
donor end of a mink gift. 

Ever get a chance to visit a mink 
ranch we hope you will take advantage 
of the opportunity. But_after looking 
over the dogs that wander unleashed 
around the place after sunset we ad- 
vise against nocturnal visits or we ad- 
vise against trying to get mink skins 
other than over the counter. 

Well, we met Mr. Mink and it was 


a pleasure. 





They are nice looking fellows 
They don't 


Above and below: 
but don't try feeding them by hand. 
care whom they bite. 


tC Mh 





Everything is 


is a section of a mink farm. 
neat and clean and orderly. 


Here 
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The 
Cleveland group at 


Terminal and 
The Ki- 
located in 


Above: famous Union 
Hotel 
wanis 


Hotel 


night. 
convention office will be 
Cleveland. 


Left: In the center is shown the Museum of 
Art and at the right is Severance Hall with 
Wade Park Lagoon in the foreground. 


WELCOME 


by George F. Buehler 


ENERAL NVENTION 
welcome mat Is out \l] 
Old Moses 


than 


| Wt ire mM readiness, 
never happies 
laving the role of the good 
itiently for the arrival ot 
mpanyv. The expected 


eucst ot course, are delegates and Vis 


itors to the Kiwanis International Con- 


vento 

We sincerely hope our Kiwanis guests 
will find time really to see our city. 
Chere are so manv things to see and do 


suge¢est an advance 


in Cleveland that we 


j 


“must see” list of things in which you 


re most interested 


have already painted in this 


| 4 1 : | 
that is the back 


$35 ants ha 
publication the 


picture 


OMMITTEE, (¢ 


LEVELAN INVENTION 


vround of Cleveland. They have ably 


put into words that intangible some 


thing which makes Cleveland what it 1s. 
Let it suffice, then, that we now set 
down a simple chronicle of those places 
and things we think you will find of in- 
terest in Cleveland. 


Start at the Heart 
There is no better place to start than 
Power in the 


the Terminal 


of the city on Cleveland's Public Square. 


verv heart 


Here, nearly 800 feet above the city, a 


breath-taking view awaits the visitor. 


fower’s famous Observation Floor 
tele- 


Phe 


is equipped with high-powered 
scopes with which one may see for many 


miles in anv direction. 
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Two blocks northeast of the Ter- 
minal Tower is the 15 million dollar 
Public Auditorium in which 16 differ- 
ent Convention events can be held at 


The main Auditorium seats 
Music Hall 3000, the Ball- 
1500, the Little Theatre 700 and 
ten other halls with seating capacity of 
from 90 to 500. 


one time. 
12,500, the 


room 


In the Exhibition Hall of this great 


\uditorium will be set up what Roe 
Fulkerson has most fittingly called the 
In this hall or Meetin’ 


will call it from now 


*\leetin’ House.” 
House which we 
on, will be set up the Registration coun- 
International 
the 29 


districts, a postothce, telephone and tele- 


ters, Kiwanis Exhibits, 


Offices, an office for each of 
eraph facilities, transportation desks, in- 
formation booths, etc. The entire space 
will be laid out as a huge garden with 
erass under foot and comfortable chairs 
and tables. You will always find some 
entertainment going on in the Meetin’ 
House when convention sessions are not 
heing held. It will be a place to hob-nob 
with old friends and almost everything 
that has to do with the convention will 
center in this one spot. 
Within blocks of the 


Tower are six hotels which 


five Terminal 


alone have 
1500 rooms, each with private bath, all 


of which are very modern and well- 


equipped. 
Ten blocks east of Terminal Tower. 


along world-famous Euclid Avenue, is 


Plavhouse Square, amusement center 


of the city, formed by the intersection 
of Euelid Avenue, Huron Road. and 


East 14th 


until long after midnight the city’s night 


street. From early evening 
life revolves about the theaters and cafes 
in or near this area. 

the blocks 


Public Square to Playhouse Square, the 


In traversing ten from 


visitor will pass through Cleveland’s 


shopping center. Many davs could be 
spent in Cleveland’s fascinating stores 
and shops, where the compactness of its 
the 


hours to see much of 


fine retail district enables visitor 


having only a few 
interest. Lighting facilities along down- 
\venue make it one of the 
the 


town Euclid 


“whitest” of world’s “great white 
wavs.” 

Visiting Kiwanians interested in out- 
door diversions will find much to occupy 
their time. Outdoor activities include 
golfing on scores of luxurious courses, 
boating, fishing, horse races, tennis, rid- 
ing, and bathing. 

One of the chief reasons why Cleve- 
land is rapidly becoming a_ nationally 
known vacation center is, of course, its 


location on Lake Erie. Two large mu- 
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nicipal bathing beaches and hundreds 
of private beaches offer excellent swim- 
ming and bathing facilities. A colony of 
summer cottages extends along the lake- 
front for 60 
from Cleveland. 

Cleveland abounds in beauty spots. 


miles in either direction 


Perhaps the most famous of these is the 
Wade Park Arts 
Garden with its “Fountains of Water” 
which forms a perfect setting for the 
Cleveland Museum of Art. 

Located in Rockefeller Park in Cleve- 
land is a unique chain of 19 gardens 


Lagoon and Fine 


built by the various nationality groups 
of the community. Their purpose is to 
foster international brotherhood and 
friendship. These gardens are not dupli- 
cated anywhere in the world. 

One of the world’s greatest public 
park systems extends in a great semi- 
circle around Cleveland. This is the 
Metropolitan Park System, and includes 
reservations: Hunting- 


nine beautiful 


ton Park, Rocky River Reservation, 


Big Creek Parkway, Hinckley Reser- 
vation, Brecksville 
ford Reservation, South Chagrin Res- 


Reservation, Bed- 


Reservation, 
Winding 


ervation, North Chagrin 
and Euclid Reservation. 
through the parks are 90 miles of scenic 
roads. There likewise 60 
bridle paths. In 
proper there is a total of 20 municipal 


motor are 


miles of Cleveland 
parks with 44 miles of lovely drives. 
Cleveland is one of the nation’s lead- 
Students 
all parts of the world meet and study 


ing university centers. from 
on the campuses forming Cleveland’s 
University Circle on the east side. Here 
we have Western Reserve University, 
and Case School of Applied Science. On 
Cleveland’s Public Square stands Cleve- 
land College. Another downtown insti- 
tution is Fenn College, housed in a mag- 
3aldwin Wallace 


3erea near Cleve- 


nificent skyscraper. 
College is located in 
land. Prominent Catholic Institutions of 
learning include John Carroll Univer- 
sity and Ursuline and Notre Dame Col- 


lege for Women. 


A Center of Culture 
the 
become known far and 
It has 
one of the outstanding symphony or- 


Through passing generations 


Cleveland has 
wide as a center of art and music. 
chestras of America, and it has built, 
through the generous contributions of 
the late John Long Severance and other 
home the 
This beau- 


patrons, a permanent for 
orchestra—Severance Hall. 
tiful structure occupies a commanding 
site on University Circle overlooking 


Wade Park Lagoon. 


Adjacent to Severance Hall is Cleve- 
land’s Museum of Art, famous for its 
collections of paintings and for the in- 
ternationally important loan exhibitions 
it presents. 

Directly across from the Museum on 
the southwest corner of Adelbert Road 
and Euclid the Allen 
Memorial Medical Library, where for 
the past Dr, Dittrick, 
curator of the library’s museum of his- 


Avenue stands 


years Howard 
torical and cultural medicine, has been 
gathering articles tracing the history of 
the practice of medicine from all over 
the world. The next stop on Cleveland’s 
compact museum route is the Western 
10702 


museum 


Reserve Historical Society at 
this 


stored thousands of objects from fron- 


Euclid Avenue. In are 





Convention June 
14. te 18 will find 
city ready or 
the thousands of 
Kiwanis visitors 
who will attend 





more distant than those of 


Within its walls 


tiers much 
the Western Reserve. 
are pieces of Peruvian pottery and po- 
litical badges, ships’ models and dolls, 
relics of Zoar and Eskimo snowshoes, 
snuffboxes and swords, sewing machines 
and Currier and Ives prints, jackknives 
ancient playing cards 


and valentines, 


and grandfather clocks. There in a 
dusty corner peacefully sleeps Othphto, 
“The One.” Othphto is an 


Egyptian mummy and he has been sleep- 


Blessed 
ing for 3,500 years. Othphto is the prize 
possession of the Historical Society and 
is something of a museum scoop, as the 
Egyptian Government now forbids the 
exportation of any antiquities. 

Still Avenue 


further west on Euclid 


is old Dunham Tavern. This historic 
old landmark stands today as it was 
built nearly 100 years ago. It is fur- 


nished entirely in the middle-19th Cen- 
tury style, and contains large collections 
of rare old china, pewter, and pottery. 

At 2717 Euclid Avenue is the Cleve- 
land Museum of Natural History, in 
which are to be found preserved forms 


of animal life representative of many 


17 


parts of the world gathered on many 


history-making expeditions sponsored 
by the Museum. 

A new addition to the list of Cleve 
land’s museums is the Municipal Mu 
Art at Public 


where the Cleveland scene is depicted 1 


seum of Auditorium, 
oils, water color, art photography, and 


the graphic arts. The collection is de 
voted largely to the works of Cleve 
land’s contemporary painters. 
Cleveland is a city of diversified in 
dustry. Of 280 classes of industry set 
up by the government for census pur 
poses, 218 are found here. There are 
more than 2,200 Cleveland manufactur- 
ers producing more than 10,000 different 
articles, yet no industry represents more 
than 20 per cent of the city’s business. 
Iron and steel—both as raw materials 
and finished products—lead, but other 
divisions include paints and varnishes, 
electric equipment, clothing, chemicals, 
brass and bronze, 


automobile — parts, 


pertoleum products, bricks, furniture, 
refrigerators, printing, and hundreds of 
others. 

The foundation for one of the world’s 
mightiest industries — petroleum — was 
laid in Cleveland when John D. Rocke- 
feller, then a Clevelander, and a group 
of associates founded the Standard Oil 
Company in 1870. 

One of the most fascinating of Cleve- 
land’s industrial scenes is its harbor and 
numerous ore docks. Cleveland is one 
of the chief ports on Lake Erie, that 
mighty inland waterway over which 
one-half of the 


travels. At the docks of the city one may 


nation’s commerce 
see ships from far-away Norway and 
Sweden and freighters from the North 
unloading cargoes that keep America 
busy. 


Cleveland points with pride to its 
climate, for it is in the nation’s belt ot 
“maximum energy,” with extremes of 
winter and summer tempered by Lake 
Erie. The mean maximum annual tem 
perature is 56.6 degrees. Rarely does 


the temperature reach 90 degrees or 


above. Kiwanians are especially for- 
tunate that their visit to Cleveland will 
be made in the month of June, as that 
is the most glorious time of the vear in 


northern Qhio. 


Cleveland Is Ready! 

We have tried, in the space available, 
to compile as complete a list as possible 
of the things to do and the places to see 
in Cleveland. There is much more that 
cannot be set down here, but you will 
find all Cleveland is ready and anxious 
the town.” 


to “show you 





DON 








HIS regular Sunday evening 


broadcast tor the Othce ot Emer 


gency Management, Fulton Lewis, 


Ir., noted news commentator, called at 
tention to a letter which had been re 
ceived from an eight-year-old Ohio lad 
in which he wanted to know what to 

» with his lead soldiers. He had heard 
that there was a shortage of lead, and 

at the government needed lead, and 

was ready to give up his play army 
to the government 

Responding to this letter, Mr. Lewis 
told the voung fellow that there was a 
hortage of lead and that the govern 
ment did need the precious metal, but 
after a long consultation, the officials 
decided that his tov soldiers should 
nain on duty in his room as the “Presi 
dent’s Honor Guard” to watch over him 
and all the other eight-vear-olds in our 
country. Mr. Lewis impressed upon 
this lad how important he was and that 
he had a vital job to do in the future in 
helping to untangle the jumble in which 
we find the world today. 

Chat attitude is a fine one. It can be 
only hoped that it does reflect the atti 
tude of official Washington. We just 
can't forget our children in this emer 
genes In fact, there is no need to 


Turn to page 34) 
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GQ, W. Still 


CHAIRMAN, BOYS AND ah COMMITTEE, PITTSBURGH KIWANIS CLUB 





Top: "Block it!"' Action in one of the 
Y pools. Center: ''Looks like he's got 
him."' A handmade gameboard pro- 
vides an absorbing use of leisure. 
Above right: They might have been on 
some street corner but they're not! 
Above: Overnight hikes and camping 
provide fun and develop initiative. 
Right: Induction of Hi-Y members. 
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THE IDES OF MARCH 


By James p. Neal 


CHAIRMAN, INTERNATIONAL COMMITTEE ON PUBLIC AFFAIRS FOR UNITED STATES 





It's a Long Time Since 
Caesar Lived, but— 


The Public Affairs Committee 
for the United States suggests 
that all United States clubs cele- 
brate the anniversary of the death 
of Caesar on the fifteenth of 
March. The subject matter to be 
discussed could be related to the 
fall of a great dictator, which was 
accomplished by the men he feared 
because they were thinking men. 











S WE berate the present day dic- 
tatorships, we might at the same 
time remind ourselves that the 

world has never lacked ambitious men 
of ability who could secure for a period 
a substantial following. History is 
largely a record of events that mark 
their activities—good and bad. 

Julius Caesar in ancient Rome was 
one of them. He met his fate on the 
“Tdes of March” a long time ago but 
his dictator’s pattern was as modern as 
Hitler’s. 

“A dreamer,” 
ment about the soothsayer who warned 
him, “Beware the Ides of March.” The 
rank and file were only idle dreamers 


was his cynical com- 


to him and these gave him little con- 
cern. It was such thinking citizens as 
Cassius that greatly disturbed his peace 
of mind. He feared such men, and he 
had good reason to do so. His expres- 
sion about Cassius has long been a 
classic: 

“Yon Cassius has a lean and hungry 
look. He thinks too much—and such 
men are dangerous. ... He reads much 
and looks quite through the deeds of 
men.” 

Here is the antidote for a dictator- 
ship! 

Kiwanis has a real responsibility in 
building a sound attitude regarding lead- 
ership under our way of life. The price- 
less gift of democracy is the unshackled 
opportunity to make mistakes! These 
are of our own making. An alert, un- 
selfish, intelligent citizenship could keep 
mistakes at a minimum. Our aim, of 
course, must be to accept a deeper re- 
sponsibility as participating individuals 


to think more, to investigate more, and 
take a more intelligent interest. 

All over the tragic areas that today 
are being trampled ‘neath the heel of a 
dictator, there is a bitter avowal to in- 
voke the vengeance of the Ides of 
March. It is the inglorious end that 
marks the careers of all cruel, self-ap- 
pointed dictators. 

Kiwanis International is doing its 


The Ides of March 


At the floodtide of his pow’r 
The mighty Caesar fell; 

Soon or late will strike the hour 
Which ages past foretell. 


Scan with me the stream of time: 
How oft were folk enslaved! 
Tyrants filled the earth with crime 
To gain the ends they craved. 


One by one the monsters paid 
The penalty of pride. 

Conquests crumbled and decayed— 
The rights of men abide. 


As it was, so shall it be 
With tyrants everywhere; 
When and how I cannot see— 

The Ides of March beware! 


Yes, the mills of God grind slow, 
But how exceeding fine. 
Liberty shall live and grow— 
This is the law divine. 
—CHar.es G. REIGNER 
PRESIDENT, KIWANIS CLUB OF BALTIMORE. 







Soothsayer: 
March. 


’ -e ° . 











Beware the Ides of 


; - Caexeee. The Ides of March are 


Ay, Caesar; but not 


19 


part to assist in ridding the Tace of the 
earth of these monstrous tyrants. It 
will continue in an effective manner un 
til the job is done. And, meanwhile, it 
is not too early to mobilize constructive- 
ly for the new day that must follow, so 
that there will be a guarantee that chaos 
cannot be wrought again by any indi 
vidual who is drunk with personal am- 


bition. 
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At the Joliet work experience center, one of 
girls is shown welding side by side with one 
men employed on the project. 
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This member of the N,. Y. A. 
has learned the operation of a grinder. 
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resident center at Sycamore 
Machine shop tech- 
niques are acquired by all members. 


BOUT two weeks before Premier nel director went to the radio-electrical 
Churchill called) for full-scale by shop, the power sewing shop and _ the 
- conscription of Britain’s women, food service department, where other 
e women’s personnel director of one of e. a girls between the ages 17 and 25 
\merica’s largest industrial corpora were learning to take their first steps 
ms Was visiting the National Youth INFORMATIC ICER NAT TION L in industry. All told, she saw approxi- 
inistration’s resident center at Sye naar a ADM ere ATIO mately eighty-five girls receiving work 
ore, Hlinois experience, plus related vocational 
\s she entered the center’s machine training, that will put these girls on 
. P : 

core of girls in overalls, slacks, Girls in) overalls busy im A jyerica’s industrial defense lines in an 
clothes were working at a row war work and many are. average training period of three months. 
ng lathes—the sort of girls gpguied mechanies doing — ttiply this picture by about ten 
d expect t ee bending over a cook for Hlinois, to include the training activ- 
ve or knittn eaters or attending work even better than men. ities at Ottawa, Rockford, Marion, Har- 
llege classes or getting together for risburg, Springfield, Belleville, East St. 
tea ar ( ession of the Tuesday ing, getting things ready for operation. Louis, Mt. Vernon and Chicago. Mul- 
ite club The personnel director was amazed. tiply it many times again for the na- 
\t one lathe, the shop superintendent “There is no other place in this country — tion, so as to include the work experi- 
wnit pair of calipers around that | know anything about where ence centers stretching across the coun- 
etal cylinder which one of women are doing this sort of advanced try from coast to coast, and you begin 
id just finished turning. At work!” she exclaimed. ‘hey handle to have some conception how NYA 
ther, a young miss of 20 years was their jobs as well as men. They're is mobilizing America’s woman power 

dvi t blue-print, while her equally actually reading blue prints, they're for national defense ! 
uthtul colle 11 were setting up a skilled mechanics. Every one ot these Taking the average weekly enrollment 
vp work with craftsmanslike girls is ready to step into a machine Illinois of 7,380 voung women, figure 
ehtening a screw here, turn- shop job today an annual personnel turnover of 400 per 

\\ | there, centering, true From the machine shop, the person (Turn to page 
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D. Stewart Iglehart, president of the Grace Line and 
of the W. R. Grace Company. Pioneer in movement 
for student interchanges with South America. 


OR years amity and cooperation 
among the republics of the West- 
ern Hemisphere made a very good 
topic of oratory in the United States but, 
as Mark Twain remarked about the 
weather, nobody seemed to do much 
else about it. 
There were some agencies, of course, 
that were trying to promote amity 
among the Americas in codperation with 





Top: Part of group of 60 South American students 

who attended summer session at University of Mich- 

igan. Bottom: Students from Venezuela and Colom- 

bia arrive in New York to attend American schools 

and colleges for the academic year 1941-42. Before 

the war many of these boys would have gone to 
Europe. 


by 
Carl E. Dichey 


the State Department. The Pan Amer- 
ican Union and the Pan American So- 
ciety, Inc., for many years have con- 
sistently worked at the creation of inter- 
American good will in all kinds of 
diplomatic weather. 

Some of the American business in- 
terests with large enterprises in South 
America, notably the Grace Company, 
which started in Peru about eighty years 
ago, have also labored to bring about 
better understanding through freer and 
better trade relations and the creation 
of more sympathetic understanding 
throughout the hemisphere. 

In spite of these steady and consistent 





Some very practical ways 
of promoting hemispheric 
solidarity are explained 
in this story of students. 


efforts on the part of a few to bring 
about wider knowledge and apprecia- 
tion in each continent of the civilization 
and culture of the other, the general 
man-in-the-street attitude in both con- 
tinents was based upon ignorance and 
indifference. 

A reason for this indifference and 
ignorance was in the failure of the two 
cultures or civilizations to mingle. Both 
North Americans and South Americans 
travelled largely for education or pleas- 
ure to the European countries that were 
the original sources of their cultures. 
Because distances were great and ad- 
vancements and refinements in modern 
travel were yet to come, comparatively 
few travelled between North and South 
America except on business or on “ex- 
ploration” trips of one kind or another. 

The Americas culturally had been 
discovered but not by each other to any 
great extent. 

\s far back as 1929, however, steps 
toward exchange and interchange of 
scholars and teachers among the Amer- 
icas were taken by the Institute of In- 
ternational Education which established 
a Latin American division and “em- 
barked on a program of closer coopera- 
tion with educational institutions and 
organizations in the Republics of Latin 
America.” 

Since 1929 the Institute has arranged 
scholarships and fellowships for 291 
Latin American students from eighteen 
American republics. It has also assisted 
many other business and educational 
organizations in their efforts to increase 
the points of liaison between the cultures 
of the two continents. 

With meagre funds and in the face of 
innumerable other difficulties the In- 
stitute kept working away at its objec- 
tives. For a time the outlook was dis- 
couraging, especially when Germany 
moved to institute its so-called “work 
student” movement in South America 
and Japan also began to lure scholars. 

“We are frankly losing out in the 


competition with these _ totalitarian 


states,” wrote one of the outstanding 
proponents of student interchange be- 
tween the Americas. “Our govern- 
ment provides no money for these pur- 
poses whereas those governments do.” 

Even before the war ended the Axis 


(Turn to page 35) 








EASTCHESTER, N.Y.. 
ON THE AIR 


() 111 ( mK twenty-five Ki 
nians and guests shared the enjoyment 

{ nter-club meeting arranged by the 
| rote estes club The occa ion Was the 
lup of a radio quiz contest sponsored 

the clubs of Westchester County for 
high school \wards were made 

the meeting to the winning team, 

thr econd place team and to the in- 


sponsors of the 
w Eastchester club had 


the privilege of holding the inter-club 


ecting Lieutenant Governor Matt 
Slaven praised the vccomplishment of the 
uliz program originated by Camillo 
Pagano of the Port Chester club. 


Phe contest which began in March 
brought together each Friday night two 
high school team The purpose was to 
encourage citizenship and to acquaint the 
public with Kiwanis through the quiz 


broadeasts, Questions on history, citizen- 
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Winning team of the Kiwanis Kwiz broadcast over radio station WFAS. A plaque was given to the high 
school when the students were entertained by Eastchester, New York. 


ship, current events, modern literature, 
safety, science and sports were selected. 

\ plaque suitably) engraved was 
awarded to the club team as a school 
trophy by the WEAS announcer who 


had contributed so much to the success 


\ 
i 


Five hundred "Young Builders'’ sponsored by Excelsior Springs, Missouri, are working to improve their 
citizenship and patriotism, This group have received their medals. 


of the program. He also presented to the 
second place team, White Plains, a se- 


lection of books for the school library. 


JANESVILLE, WIS.. 
SAYS HOORAY AMERICA 

Resplendent in patriotic red, white 
and blue, some 50 Kiwanians and loyal 
young people combined their talents to 
present “Hooray America,” the Janes- 
ville club’s 20th annual benefit perform- 
ance which netted $1500 for the Under- 
privileged Child Fund. 

The club entertained the cast at a 
dinner, program and dance, with more 
than 100 attending. 
ranged by Kiwanians A. C. Zellner and 


The party was ar- 


Robert Jacobs, and was turned over to 
Irving A. Clark to act as master of 
ceremonies. Kiwanian Clark has taken 


part in 19 of the 20 shows presented. 


LITTLE OLYMPICS 
FOR ANDERSON, 8.C. 

The Glenn Street Grammar School 
won the second annual Little Olympics 
sponsored by the Anderson club in co- 


operation with the city schools. There 
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Winners in Bicycle Derby sponsored by Bossier City, Louisiana. 


One hundred boys and girls took part in 


the cycle races. 





There was a Kiwanis Farm Night program sponsored by Albert Lea, Minnesota. 


Taking part in the 


judging demonstration were left to right: Kiwanians J. D. Gannaway; Reid Edwards; Henry Behr; C. E. 
Bublitz and team member Doug Vandegrift. 


was a gathering of 5,000 people and the 
silver cup presented to the winning 
school by President L. V. Starkey was 
received by the principal. 

The Olympics opened with a colorful 
parade led by the high school band in 
which 2,000 students took part. 

The purpose of the affair is to develop 
a spirit of fine sportsmanship among the 
students and to encourage codperation 
in working with larger groups. 

Folk dancing and tumbling were part 
of the entertainment. The teachers of 
the participating schools assisted with 


the training of pupils for the event. 





n> | 


AMORY,. MISS.. 
WINS HONOR 

For the third successive year, a Ki- 
wanian the 
Citizenship Award of the Young Busi- 
ness Men’s Club of Amory. 


has received annual Good 


The men honored with this award are 


selected by public balloting open to 


every citizen of the Amory trade terri- 
tory. 

At a dinner given in his honor, Ki- 
wanian I. R. Longnecker, president of 
the Amory Garment Company, was pre 
and 


sented the 1941 award. Personally, 


member of the club, Kiwanian 


as ia 


Anderson, South Carolina, sponsored a Little Olympics to develop good sportsmanship among students. 


track competition. 
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Longnecker has taken an active part in 

all civie affairs. 
Kiwanian C. M. Harrison received 

the 


Hodo received the 1940 award. 


1939 award, and Kiwanian P. T. 


ALBERT LEA, MINN., 
FARM NIGUT 
The 


Spe msored by 


Night 


\lbert Lea is always en- 


annual Kiwanis Farm 


thusiastic in response. Each year the 
club entertains the town board members 
county commissioners and other county 


The 1941 


was held with 105 guests present. 


officials at a dinner. party 
The 
national champion 4-H dairy team from 
Minnesota, were the honored guests of 
the evening. The team representing the 
state at the National Dairy Show re- 
cently held at Memphis, Tennessee, were 
named national champions with 29 
states competing and was coached by 
Kiwanians Willis Lawson and C. E. 
Bublitz. 

To add to the fellowship, four Kiwan- 
ians were selected from the Agriculture 
Committee and an interesting judging 


demonstration was given. 


GOOD WORK AT 


PERTH AMBOY, N.J. 
After many years of agitation in 
Perth Amboy for a community chest 


plan to support charitable and welfare 
agencies, a survey was launched by the 
Kiwanis club to ascertain the feasibility 
of a chest. 


A committee of Kiwanians was named 


by Immediate Past President Thomas 
Klem to investigate how a chest oper- 
ates and whether it would function in 
the city. 

Communications were sent to indus- 


tries, professional men and others in the 
city and the proposal met with ,wnani 


mous approval. Several industries said 


they did not permit solicitations for 
drives but they gave assurance the) 
would allow fund-raising for a commu 
ity chest. 





Left: here they are just about ready to enter the 


Right: folk dancing was a lot of fun as well as being a lot of fun to watch. 
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Below, left: Tillamook, Oregon, sets example in 
war aid by purchasing Defense Bonds: left to 
right: Kiwanian Fred Becker; President Chester 
Knowlton; Immediate Past President C. H. Berg- 
strom; Past Governor Claude Barrick. 


Below, right: One of the fair sex is doing her bit 
by helping to entertain soldiers at hostess house 
financed by Aberdeen, Washington. 





| LAKE CHARLES 


| _ LOUISIANA 











Above, left: Secretary |. T. Hart, Lake Charles, 

Louisiana, presents $100 check to Kiwanian E. R. 

Kaufman of Civilian Defense Council, to secure 
air raid sirens. 


Above: Dearborn, Michigan, secured $1,700 worth 
of Defense Bonds: Kiwanian John Gagnon (left) 
is presenting bonds to Immediate Past President 
H. Farwell Brand, while Kiwanian Hugh Howes 
(center, left) and President Harold Carnell look on. 


Left: Making it pleasant for the soldiers is one 
of the activities of Sydney, Nova Scotia. Here is 
a group taken at home of one of the members. 
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Right: Kiwanis Club of Edmonton, Alberta, do- 
nated $200 to the Halifax club for the Merchant 
Marines: head table shows Immediate Past Presi- 
dent Alex Rettie, Halifax (left) and Kiwanian 
Harry C. Murphy with some of the members. 


Below: Toronto, Ontario, brought happiness to a 
group from the Royal Norwegian Air Force when 
they entertained them recently. 


Below, right: Jamaica, New York, donated an 
ambulance to the local chapter of the Red Cross. 








A BAYSIDE KIWANIS C PROJEC 


=. ToASSIST BAYSIDE CHAPTER AMERICAN RED Cross 


METAL ; 
NTRY NEEDS THE f 
fue Re CROSS NEEDS THE Boueras . 
CONT THROW AWAY OLD LICENSE ons 
Just DROP THEM IN BELOW 





















Above: Houston, Texas, staged a party and 
presented each of the 200 persons in attendance 
with a 25c Defense Stamp: those in charge of 
the affair were: A. H. Krachy and Secretary 
L. H. Allen (standing). Seated: Claud Hamill 
and Immediate Past President Claud B. Barrett. 


Above, right: Kiwanians of Bayside, New York, 

aided in war campaign by conducting drive to 

corral all old license plates which were sold and 
the proceeds donated to the Red Cross. 


Right: Defense Bonds in the amount of $2350 

were purchased by Colorado Springs, Colorado; 

left to right are President Sanford S$. Cheves; 

Immediate Past President J. Tompkins, Roy A. 

Davis, county chairman Defense Bonds sales and 
former Secretary L. Montgomery. 








Serving Their Nation Through Kiwanis 


OPELIKA, ALA. 


"1 


Opelika Kiwanians were hosts on a 


recent Sunday to 77 soldiers from Fort 


;onning, Georgia, thus contributing to 
their comtort and to help the morale of 
thre Idiers by giving them a day of 


The bovs came in army trucks, arriy 


t the school building where they 


ere et by a welcome committee ot 
nn lack Phe, Were erved Ott 
drink nd then assigned to their hosts 


ome went to church and others went 
directly to the 
Nlost 9] thx hovs 


homes of Kiwanians 
were from the North 


ind Kast and to them it was a novel ex 


perience pending five hours in the 
ome f Southern families 
In the afternoon the soldiers were 


taker DT tours 


through the city: to a 
how and others enjoved a social time 


with their hosts. The project was such 


a suece that the Kiwanians have 
planned a “Spend the Dav” frequently 
for thre oldies 

» 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 

Phe bell of the cash register located 
at the speakers’ table during a meeting 
of the Indianapolis club rang almost 
constantly as members participating in 
1 question-and-answer program con- 
tributed to the American Red Cross war 
fund, thus reversing the usual procedure. 

When the half-hour program was end 
ed, the fund was richer by $289 as a 
result of failure of Kiwantans to answer 


questions which would have stumped 


even the famous Quiz Kids 
Robert M 


1, acted as the pro 


Stith. who had 


y 


charg t the progvran 


fessor He announced that members 
would be penalized for inability to an 
swer questions, by payment of at least 
one dollar to the Red Cross fund. 

Kiwanian George S. Olive, Marion 
county chairman of the Red Cross war 
fund campaign, had the honor of making 
the first contribution. Harry Geisel, 
\merican League umpire, was another 
donor, 

The program was broadcast over sta 


tion WISH. 


ST. PETERSBURG, FLA. 
The Club's 


have started several defense gardens 


\griculture Committee 


through the codperation and assistance 
of school children and teachers. Seven 
tv-five hundred vegetable plants and 
thirty-three pounds of vegetable seeds 
were distributed to the children of seven 
elementary and junior high schools. 

\ member of the committee addressed 
the schools on the preparation of garden, 
amount of seed to plant, kind of seed, 
depth to plant, amount of fertilizer to 
use and other necessary information to 


erow a successful garden. 


WINNIPEG, MAN. 

The shortage of cigarettes available 
for Canadian troops stationed in Great 
Britain has resulted in the organization 
of a national movement in Canada, 
known as the Buckshee Fund (some 
thing for nothing). Through this fund, 
cigarettes are sent overseas and distri 
Canadian 
From June to October, 1941, 


buted tree to members. of 
forces. 


2,750,920 cigarettes were distributed. 





All-out aid to national defense was pledged at the installation of the West Virginia District officers at 
Martinsburg, West Virginia. Left to right: Lieutenant Governor E. B. Smith, Fairmont; District Secretary 


Jack Cruise, Clarksburg: Immediate Past Governor George W. Bryson, War, shaking hands with Distirct 
Governor Henry T. McDonald, Harpers Ferry; Lieutenant Governors |. J. Powell, Northfork; Preston 
Hopper, Martinsburg; C. T. Weiler, Huntington. 
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The Winnipeg club has donated $500 to 
the fund. The cigarettes will go over- 
seas as government supplies and the 
Canadian Legion will distribute them. 

The club is also doing its bit for 
the Navy League of Canada, an organ- 
ization sponsoring naval and merchant 
marine activities, who have built a large 
hostel for these men at an eastern port, 
and needed supplies. The supplies are 
packed in portable form in a “Ditty 
Bag.” The club supplied 500 bags as an 
initial effort. Kiwanian Hugh Innes, tent 
manufacturer, cut the cloth: Kiwanis 
ladies sewed the bags and Kiwanians 
furnished supplies. 

Supplies included 50 cigarettes, a 
hook, shoe laces, shoe polish, toothpaste, 
shaving soap, razor blades, candy, chew- 
ing gum, socks and other comforts. The 
objective of the Navy League is 60,000 
bags. Three thousand have been sent 
from Winnipeg. The cost is less than 


$3.00 each. 


PROVO, UTAN 

The Provo club has taken its first step 
in its service to the nation in the present 
war effort. This movement “jumped 
the gun” on our “War Planning Week.” 
At the club meeting, December 30, 1941, 
Kiwanian George C. Larson made the 
motion that the club appropriate suffi- 
cient funds to purchase one $25.00 de- 
fense bond each month. The motion 
was unanimously carried by the mem- 
bers in attendance. 

So the 


way in the first phase of its service to 


Provo Kiwanis is on_ its 


the nation in the present war effort. 


JAMAICA, N.Y. 

After the invasion of Pearl Harbor, 
the Jamaica club lost no time in meet- 
ing the challenge by doing what it could 
to serve its community. 

\ check had been made by Kiwanian 
Albert DuPont of the ambulance facil- 
ities in Queens County and it was found 
that in a population of over a million 
the ambulance facilities were capable of 
handling only forty-five injured and the 
investigation further disclosed the local 
chapter of the Red Cross was without 
an ambulance. 

The club went into action and Presi- 
dent Girling appointed a committee to 
purchase and completely equip an am- 
bulance. In accepting the ambulance 
the Red Cross placed same in immedi- 
ate service. 


See picture On page 259 
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TORONTO, ONT. 

One hundred members of the Kiwanis 
Club of Toronto had the unique joy of 
bringing happiness to a group of men 
Each Ki- 
wanian had as his guests two members 
of the Royal Norwegian Air Force in 
training at “Littke Norway,” adjacent 


far from their native land. 


to Toronto, before proceeding overseas. 
This dinner party held at the Prince 
George Hotel had several distinguished 
military guests. One of the high points 
of the fine program of entertainment 
was the singing of the Norwegian Na- 
tional Anthem and Norwegian folk 
songs by the Norwegian boys—a scene 
long to be remembered. 
(See picture on page 25) 
® 

ABERDEEN. WASH. 

Aberdeen Hostess House, the new 
soldiers’ recreational center sponsored 
by the Aberdeen club was opened form- 
ally with all service men in the area in- 
vited to make it their home for the dura- 
tion. 

The Hostess House is equipped with 
reading material, ping-pong and card 
tables, piano, automatic phonograph and 
letter writing materials. A billiard table 
is to be installed later. 

President R. M. Scroggs and chair- 
lady in charge of the recreational center 
welcomed the — soldiers. President 
Scroggs complimented the women for 
their work in furnishing the house, and 
the canteen committee served sand- 
wiches and coffee at the opening. 

The Hostess House will be open every 
day trom 2 o’clock in the afternoon un 
til 10 at night and a dance will be staged 
on Saturday night. 

(See picture on page 24) 
* 
HOUSTON. TEX. 

The Kiwanis Club of Houston staged 
a party and presented each of the 201 
persons in attendance with a 25 cent 
defense stamp. 

The 201 
small figure, but the club has set the 


stamps given represent a 


example of purchasing stamps and has 
found that getting started on a plan such 
as this is the biggest step. Therefore 
the members feel that this encourage- 
ment will result in defense sales. 

The club has also purchased a $1000 
bond and is striving in every way to get 
others to follow suit. 

(See picture on page 25) 
e 
BAYSIDE, N.Y. 

Kiwanians of Bayside have adopted 

the Red Cross for the duration and in 


addition to the usual activities, are aid- 
ing in the current campaign for a war 
fund by acting as solicitors and by con 
ducting a drive for all the old license 
plates in the community for the purpose 
of selling the metal and turning over the 
proceeds to the local chapter. 

Under the chairmanship of Joseph B. 
Adelstein and President Walter S. Day- 
ton, the club obtained the use of a vacant 
plot near the center of the community 
and erected a fence into which there 
was placed a slot large enough to allow 
the old plates to be deposited. A sign 
erected called upon residents to aid the 
club in its project and the appeal has 
been very successful. Kiwanian Adel- 
stein estimated that within the first week 
a ton of metal had been deposited. 

The club in addition to requesting the 
donation of 1941 plates, is also appealing 
to the citizens to deposit any other old 
plates, many of which have been kept as 
souvenirs, into the collection. So far 
a plate bearing the 1932 date is the old- 
est that has been received. 

(See picture on page 25) 
. 


GRAND HARLEM, CHICAGO 

Grand Harlem Kiwanians launched a 
new patriotic movement at their weekly 
meeting to encourage all their members 
to buy defense bonds in $25 denomina 
tions by paying one dollar a week for a 
20-week period on a bond costing $18.75. 
Twenty members pledged to buy a bond. 

Each week one member will receive a 
$25 bond. 

Since each member must pay one dol- 
lar weekly for 20 weeks there will be a 
surplus of $1.25 on each bond purchased. 
At the end of 20 weeks the surplus thus 
accumulated will be used to buy another 
bond and stamps and these will be 
awarded to two members. The idea was 
President William Me- 
Kiwanian David Reininger will 


conceived by 
Bride. 
receive the first bond at the club meet- 
ing. 

e 
TANMLEQUAH, OKLA. 

The Tahlequah club sponsored a pos- 
ter contest, among boys and girls, de- 
picting the necessity for the success of 
the national program to induce all citi- 
zens to become partners in the purchas- 
ing of defense stamps and bonds. 

The contest received comments from 
the Oklahoma Press and numerous in- 
quiries have been received asking for 
information, indicating this plan may be 
followed in other points in Oklahoma. 
The awards made were defense stamps 


to encourage the boys and girls to do 
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the very thing their posters and themes 
were based upon. 

The contest was under the supervision 
of Kiwanian T. M. McCullough of the 
Boys and Girls Comittee. 


Pittsburgh, Pa—An_ 18-year-old 
Post-Gasette newspaper boy received a 
Kiwanis club award from President J. 
Don Babb for the most consistent record 
of Defense Stamp sales in his home dis 
trict. The youth was an honor guest at 
the club luncheon. Several other vouths 
received awards for outstanding stamp 


sales work in their communities. 


Dade City, Fla—The club adopted 
the plan of using all money collected for 
guest dinners for the purchase of De 
fense Stamps. This plan was started the 
first of the month. Eighteen 50-cent 
stamps have already been purchased. 


Metter, Ga—The club subscribed 
100% to the purchase of national De- 
fense Bonds. Lieutenant Governor W., B. 
Scott was advised by Immediate Past 
President Lawrence Kennard of the 
Metter Banking Company that each Ki- 


wanian had purchased at least one bond. 


Colton, Calif.—The club made a col- 
lection of magazines and books from each 
of the Colton schools for soldiers. The 
club plans to make this collection once 
each month throughout the community 
so that the soldiers may be assured of 
new reading material as it is published. 


Sault Ste. Marie, Ont.— An interest 
ing current events forum was conducted 
by the club. Phases of the war discussed 
by the membership were: The Atlantic, 
Balkan, African, Air Warfare and U.S. 
Aid to Britain. 


Newport-Corinna, Me.—The club 
held a dance; also sold buttons for the 
Infantile Fund. <A 
dance with the American 


Paralysis joint 
Legion 
netted $150 for the mess fund of the 


103rd infantrv. 


Lake View, Chicago—The 1942 
Board of Directors of the Lake View 
club voted to purchase $1100 in Defense 
Bonds. 


West Palm Beach, Fla.—Club mem- 
bers have reported purchase of $24,275 
Defense Bonds. Club sponsored the 
securing of 2000 books for the Morrison 


Field Army Base. 





HAMILTON, ONT.. 
GOES TO COURT 


In order to provide an out-of-the- 
ordinary program, the Hamilton club 
eld a mock trial recently The meeting 


harge of the Educational Com- 


mittee who used the occasion to empha- 
e to the members certain activities. 
he chairman ot the War Service Com- 
iittes va indicted for neglect of his 


vork as chairman 

The prosecuting attorney called wit- 
nesses to establish his case, and the 
counsel for the detense cross-examined 
and placed his own witnesses on the 
tand. During the program information 
regarding the war service activities was 


elicited, and some suggestions offered. 


CASTLETON-ON-HUDSON, N.Y.. 
PLAY CARDS 

Playing cards were presented to Com- 
missioner John A. Lyons for use in the 
institutions of the State Department of 
Correction. The cards were collected 
by members of Kiwanis clubs through- 
out the state under the sponsorship of 
the Castleton-on-Hudson club, whose 


members gathered 400 packs. 

fhe presentation was made by Vice 
President Charles V. Baehr, 
Robert J 


Schlosser, 


Secretary 
Shilinglaw and Walliam 
chairman, 


In accepting the cards 


publicity 
(Commissioner 
Lyons thanked the donors and said the 
cards would be used in providing recrea- 
tion for the inmates of various prisons, 
and hospitals 


retormatories 


KENOSHA, WIS., 
MAKES THEM HAPPY 


\ check for $1757 was turned over 
by the Kiwanis club to the Kenosha 
County unit of the Wisconsin Associa- 
tion for the Disabled as the proceeds of 


the Kiwanis Variety Show. 
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A section of the Ann Arbor, Michigan, Kiwanis sale where new and used merchandise was sold. Pro- 
ceeds were for the club's welfare fund. 





These agriculture boys made a trip to State College which was made possible by the Greenwood, 
Mississippi, club. 


The presentation was made by Dr. 
Pm oe 
Underprivileged Child Committee. This 


Stewart, chairman ot the club’s 


amount represented the largest single 
contribution made to the crippled chil- 
dren’s operation fund in the history of 
the movement in Kenosha. 

The show represented the combined 
efforts of numerous individuals and or- 
ganization in an “all-out” program to 
raise funds for the operation fund. The 


success of the venture was of such mag- 
nitude that it will be an annual affair. 
Part of the program at the club’s lunch- 
eon recently was devoted to a sketch pre- 
sented by 26 boys and girls, pupils at 
the orthopedic school. 
BARTLESVILLE, OKLA.. 
WELCOMES GIFT 

The Bartlesville club received a pres- 
ent at a recent meeting that caused all 
members to stop and admire the gift. It 





This patrol was introduced into the schools by 


the New Westminster, British Columbia, club and 


was recently presented with raincoats and hats. 
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This speaker's stand was presented to the Bartles- 
ville, Oklahoma, club by the Ki-Y Boys Club in 
appreciation for help given them by the Kiwanians. 


was a speaker’s’ stand which was made 
by the members of the Ki-Y Boys Club. 
This group is sponsored jointly by the 
club and the YMCA and is composed 
of boys who need group association and 
guidance under competent leadership. 
The boys meet twice weekly at the 
“Y” and have regular scheduled periods 
for gym, swimming, craft work and 
play. In conjunction with their meeting 
a weekly check-up is held as well as 
song fests, story periods, business ses- 
sions and visits from Kiwanians. This 
health 
nails, teeth, hair, ete. 
of the boys go to the dentist to have 


check-up insures clean hands, 
Each week two 


their teeth inspected. 

From this regular program at the 
“Y” the boys also have picnics, hikes, 
fishing and camping trips. 

The members accepted from the 
president of the Boys Club, the hand- 
some natural oak speaker’s stand which 
the boys made during their regular craft 
period. Each boy who had a part in its 
construction signed the sheet under the 
plate glass which states, “We the mem- 
bers of the Ki-Y Boys Club wish to 
express our appreciation to all Kiwanis 


men who help boys.” 


LONDON. KY.. 
IN SAFE KEEPING 

The London club inaugurated a safe- 
ty program in 1937 and have had one 
yearly since that time. The first pro- 
gram was devised and planned to de- 
monstrate the vital need of safety. 

In the year 1939 under the sponsor- 
ship of Kiwanian W. C. Stinson, the 
club gave a county-wide safety program 
and the members with the assistance of 


the State Highway Patrol visited all of 
Safety Week, at 


which time a lecture was given on sate- 


the schools during 


ty: 

Practices in safety had become one of 
the chief objectives of the club and an- 
other program was planned for the year 
1941, 


guests of the schools during safety week 


The members were invited to be 


and each teacher and student wrote an 
essay or prepared a poster on safety. 
When the members visited the schools 
and made a talk to the students, the es- 
says and posters were collected and a 
winner was determined for each school. 
The winning essays and posters were 
given to the safety department of the 
Kentucky State Highway Patrol. 


STONENMAM,. MASS., 
GETS TOGETHER 


Enthusiasm ran high at the banquet 
held recently when 140 members and 


guests of Stoneham’s three service clubs 





The Airplane Model Club sponsored by Jackson, 
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Being District Secretary isn't so bad—sometimes. 

Forney W. Clement, Michigan District, arrives at 

Traverse City to attend conference and is met by 

young lady, city's official greeter as he stepped off 
the train. 


gathered to present the town with a re- 
suscitator. The money for the gift, $420, 


was raised shortly after the purchase of 


a new ambulance by the city. 





Here are 


Mississippi, took part in a tournament, 


some of the youthful participants with Kiwanians Walker; Hix; Cain; Immediate Past President Gandy; 
Martin; Pullen and Sampson. 





i 





This display was exhibited by Kingston, Ontario, at District Convention at Montreal, It shows some of 
major efforts of club. 








Kiwanis Junior First Aid Club installed this display 
in three large windows during National First Aid 
Week at Salt Lake City, Utah. 


\ cket pie upper wa served after 
the gift was presented in behalf 
the Kiwanis, Rotary and Lions Clubs. 


Chairman red A. Schneider ot the Se 


lectmen accepted in behalf of the town. 


Moving pictures of the presentation 
were taken and will be shown by the Ki- 
wanis club. 

The speaker of the evening was In- 
spector Frank Sweeney of the narcotic 
squad of Boston Police Department. 
David Dalton, sharpshooter of Newton 
Police Department, gave a shooting dem- 


onstration. 


WORTH A TRIAL 
SAYS TANEVTOWN, MD. 


Alfred T. Sutcliffe pre- 


sented to the Taneytown club a “Go-To- 


Secretary 


Church” movement recently which the 
club voted to sponsor and finance. 

A publicity campaign was conducted 
during the month of September which 
consisted of “Why Go To Church?” 
“Shall I Go To Church,” “Come, Let 
Us All Go To Church.” In addition to 
the newspaper advertisement, members 


called at all the homes in the com- 





Immediate Past President Roland Brooks, North Tarrytown, New York, (center right) presents a trophy to 
coach of undefeated champions of high school basketball team as co-captains look on, 





Drum and Bugle Corps composed of boys from Louisiana Methodist Orphanage which the Ruston club 


sponsors. 


The instructor is at the left. 
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Northwest Detroit, Michigan, made a visit by plane 
to Milwaukee. Each visitor received a basket of 
Wisconsin products. Immediate Past President C. 
Zaiser (left), explains some of state's attractions 
to Immediate Past President J. Boltz of visiting club. 


munity and distributed window stickers 
and literature. 

An essay contest was conducted in 
| 


high school and awards were made to 


winners at regular meeting of the club. 


GOOD CHEWERS FOR 
IRVINGTON. N.Y. 

Until 1941 the Irvington High School 
has not had dental service for the stu- 
dents. The Underprivileged Child Com- 
mittee of the Kiwanis club proposed to 
the local school board that the club would 
provide a dentist to examine the teeth of 
the students and make a written report 
of their needs. In the cases of the stu- 
dents whose parents were unable to pay 
for the service, the club would assume 
the expense. 

During the first three weeks of school 
eight hundred students were rendered 


dental service. 


WICHITA, KAN., 
ENCOURAGES FARMING 


As one of the major objectives for 
the vear, the Agriculture Committee of 
the Wichita club entertained 600 4-H 
club members at dinner. Twenty-five 
Kiwanians donned caps and aprons to 
serve in cafeteria style hot dogs, apples, 
ice cream and all the other essentials. 
1 


hand to add merriment to the occasion. 


ie County 4-H Club Band was on 


To conclude the affair, the 4-H members 
were guests at one of the local theaters. 
The 4-H Club 


posed of farm boys and girls from 10 


Encampment, com- 


te 21 years old, representing 105 coun- 
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ties of Kansas, were exhibitors at the 
Kansas National 4-H Club Fat Stock 
Show, held in 1940, 

The Wichita 
all they can to encourage better relations 


Kiwanians are doing 
with the farmers. 


SANFORD, FLA., 
OUICK TO ACT 

Responding generously to a request 
from the local Defense Council, the San- 
ford club voted to purchase four units 
of blood plasma at a cost of $100. This 
will be kept in the local hospital and will 
be available in any case which would 
require its use. 

In accordance with the policy pre- 
scribed by the Defense Council it will 
be available for any communities which 


might require it in an emergency. This 
is the largest contribution of blood 


plasma made by any organization in 


Seminole County. 


GOOD TYPES AT 
WARREN, PA. 

One of the Warren club’s leading ob- 
jectives is the sponsoring and continued 
interest in the Kiwanis-Saturday Eve- 
ning Boys’ Club. They have cause to 
boast of an unusual attendance record 
by the boys. 

The boys who belong to this club pay 
no fee and are able to enjoy the privilege 
of club membership at the “Y.” They 
report each Saturday evening at six and 
enjoy a swim under the direction of Red 
Cross life-saving experts. There is a 
recreational period in the game room 
after which they have devotionals and 


roll call. 











One of the Warren, Pennsylvania, club's leading objectives is the sponsoring of a Boys Club. 
the members appear with the boys. 






A program is arranged by the Ki- 
Wanians in charge for the evening and 
group singing is always enjoyed. There 
are movies, stunts and recreation is con- 
cluded at eight-thirty. 

Different committees from the Ki- 
wanis club are assigned for each session. 


The boys’ work secretary of the Y.M. 
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Here is a picture that tells an important story. When J. S. Dudley, 1941 president of the Bluefield, 

West Virginia, club completed his year he caused a bridge to be drawn, with a train on the bridge, 

the whole spanning a river labeled ''1941.'' On the far corner of the bridge is the inscription ‘Entered 

with fear and trembling'' and the inscription on the last corner ''Found my faith in the club gloriously 

justified." This is worth a lot of study and Trustee J. Hudson Huffard, member of the Magazine 
Committee, offers it for that purpose. 


Some of 





Part of the 4-H Club band which entertained during dinner sponsored by Wichita, Kansas. 


C.A. with his interest and efforts is 
largely responsible for the success of 
the Kiwanis sponsored work among the 


youth of Warren. 
J 


Arkansas City, Kan.—The club en- 
gaged the Cinema Service Production 
Company of Kansas City to take a com- 
plete news reel of Arkansas City. These 
pictures were shown at a matinee and 
evening performance for the club’s Un- 
Child The films 


will be shown to different rural sections 


derprivileged Fund. 


around Arkansas City. 


Marion, Ohio—A city-wide “Go To 
Church” movement has been started by 
the Marion club. Special committees 
were appointed under the leadership of 
Kiwanian FE. Miller. Members of the 
church and the P.T.A. assisted. Cards 
were made for each home in Marion 
and members of each household were re- 
corded as to their church affiliation or 
preference. Lists have been prepared 
for each of the 43 church organizations 


in Marion and given to each household. 


Luling, Tex.—Sponsored planting 
of community Have 40,000 
cedar and pine trees now growing. 


forest. 
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Who's Who In Kiwanis 


Zura M. Walter. a 
Valley 


Ohio, has been elected 


Past Governor 
past president of the Kiwanis 
Club, Lockland 
is president of the Ohio Educational 
ociation, of which there are forty 


thot inl members. 





Past Governor Joseph S. Shaw, At 


lanta, Georgia, had his picture on the 
cover ot “The Review of the Society ot 
Residential Appraisers” and an article 
“Watch the 


it. Kiwanian Shaw is president of the 


Pendulum Swine” inside 


ociety. He was General Chairman of 


the Atlanta Convention. 


Kiwaman J. Harry Lucas, Lewiston- 
Clarkston, Idaho, has been elected pres- 


ident of the Chamber of Commerce 


Peubel, 


a past president ot the 


Kiwanian Henry Pulia, 
Pexas, who 1s 
Pexas \ssociation, re- 


Dairy lroducts 


cently had the distinction of being one 
of three speakers on the program at the 
convention = in 


issociation’s national 


Morris Shapiro, past president at 


framingham, Massachusetts, is presi 
dent of the Chamber of Commerce. [or 
ver twelve vears the president ot the 
Chamber of Commerce has been a Ki 


wanian or former Kiwanian. 


at Ham 


(;. Bertram Smith. a member 


nd, Indiana, is mavor of Hammond. 


Henry A 


Jersey, in addition to 


ast President Schwedes, 


Irvington, New 


his manv other civic duties, has been 


Official Historian of the 


appoint a 


own of Irvington. 


Kiwanian Walter Heimbuecher, Uni 


versity Citv, Missouri, was elected 
treasurer of the League ot Municipali- 
ties of St. Louis County. 

Past President George <A Bacon, 


Middletown, Pennsvivania, has been ap 


oordinator tor Mid 


nted Wetense 





Frank E. 


Hominy, Oklahoma, who is city attor- 


Past President Ransdell, 
ney, has been appointed chairman of 
Welfare and Con- 
sumers’ Interest Committee; Immediate 
Melvin E. Acott is a 
member of the Osage County Tire Ra- 


the Osage County 
Past President 


tioning Committee; James R. Popkins, 
also a member at Hominy, is post com- 
Blackwell Post. of 


President 


mander of Andrew 


the American Legion;- Past 


George M. Newman is city treasurer. 


Charter member William S. Jackson, 


Jr., Colorado Springs, Colorado, has 
been appointed by Governor Carr to the 
Supreme Court of the State of Colo- 


rado. 


Leonard B. Keck, governor of the 
Pennsylvania District, and a member ot 
the Greensburg, Pennsylvania, club, is 
County Director of Civilian Defense for 
Westmoreland County; Kiwanian Wal- 
ter A. Maring is chairman of the Amer 
icanization Committee in the American 
Legion of Greensburg; and Secretary 
Orme L. Ritts has been elected to head 
Business 


the Greensburg Civic and 


men’s Association. 
William G. “Bill” 


president, New Orleans, Louisiana, has 


Zetzmann, past 
heen elected Potentate of the Shriners 
in New Orleans. 


Robbins of 


Inglewood, California, is president. of 


Past President Roland E. 


and Kiwan 
R. Williams and Sam Hill have 


been elected president and secretary, re- 


the Chamber of Commerce: 
ians |. 
Inglewood 


spectively, of the Realty 


Board. 
ee. AOS 


of the 


chairman of the local Medical Commit- 


Kemper, past president 


Escondido, California, club, is 


tee for Defense. 


George \W. 


lieutenant governor and a member of the 


Frederick, Jr., former 
East Orange, New Jersey, club, is vice 
president of the Furniture Club of New 


Jersey, Incorporated. 


Kiwanian Claude Vaughan, Darling 
ton, South Carolina, has been elected 
mavor; Past President E. Roderick Mc 
Iver, Sr., is Air Raid Warden; and 
Want and Claude 


heen appointed to the 


Kiwanians Samuel 
Vaughan have 


Civilian Defense Committee. 


\lex J. 


the Camden, New Jersey, club, is presi- 


Crothers, past president of 
dent of Camden County Chamber of 
Commerce; Kiwanian Emory S. Kates 
has been elected assemblyman for Cam- 
den County to New Jersey State Legis- 
lature for a two-year term. 


Frank E. Remick, Quincy, Massachu- 
setts, whose father was a charter mem- 
ber of that club, has been elected presi- 


dent of the Chamber of Commerce. 


G. H. Larkin, North Platte, Neb- 
raska, has been appointed head of the 
local Red Cross chapter for the duration 
of the war; Kiwanian J. Y. Castle has 
heen placed at the head of Civilian De- 


fense. 


At the annual meeting of Delta Sigma 
Delta, 
Past President Guy L. 
Nebraska, 


Supreme Grand Master. 


international dental fraternity, 


Spencer of the 
elected 


Lincoln, club, was 


Columbiana, Ohio, reports that Tm- 


mediate Past President G. Charles 


Fisher has been elected Democratic 
Richard Orr has been 
Charles Bb. 


Fuhrman has been reelected treasurer. 


councilman; S. 


reelected as clerk: and 


member at 


Pennsylvania, is the new executive vice 


Salsbury, Erie, 
president of the Marine National Bank; 
and EK. W. 
vice president of the Pennsylvania Real 
Estate 


Miller of the same club is 


\ssociation. 





Ray Eliot, a new member of the 


Champaign-Urbana, Llinois, club, has 
recently been appointed to the position 
of head football coach at the University 
Eliot 
Day” in his honor, celebrating his induc- 


ot Illinois. The club held “Ray 


tion into the Champaign-Urbana group 
and also his appointment to his new 


position, 


An interesting item is the fact that 


Kiwanian Louis Eugene Tepp of Elms- 
York, and his son, Nat. B. 
Tepp, are both serving in the army. 


ford, New 
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SHORT SHOTS 





ALL OUT FOR SERVICE 
Presidents of three great Service Clubs met quite by accident recently at the Biltmore in Los Angeles. 
Left to right Tom J. Davis, President of Rotary International, Charles S. Donley, President of Kiwanis 
International and Eldon Dummit, President of Optimist International, 


PRESIDES AT 24 

Gene Grubitz, Jr. became president of 
the Elk City, Oklahoma, club shortly be- 
fore his 24th birthday, which was Janu- 
ary 19, President Grubitz has been a 
Kiwanian for some time, however, hav- 
ing joined the club when he was just 18. 

The Elk City club is certainly proud 
of him! 

* 


WELL DESERVED HONOR GOES 
TO GEORGE ADE 


The Kiwanis Club of Miami Beach, 
Florida, recently paid a tribute to the 
grand man of literature, George Ade, 
when they presented him with an hon- 
orary membership, a lapel button, a scroll 
and a framed plaque of the Objects of 
Kiwanis International. The photograph 
shows Sonny Shepherd, president of the 
club, preparing to present the framed 
Objects to the famous humorist. Mr. 
Ade is holding the scroll which reads: 
“George Ade, for your great contribu- 





tion to the enjoyment of millions ot 


readers you are hereby elected an hon- 


orary member of the Kiwanis Club of 


Miami Beach, (Signed) Sonny Shep- 
herd, President.” 

President Shepherd, by the way, has 
an interesting and valuable collection of 
first editions and autographed editions of 
contemporary writers. 

e 
EDINBURG INVITES YOU 
TO FREE MOVIE 

We recently received a note from Don 
Gayer, a member of the Edinburg, 
Texas, club, concerning a moving pic- 
ture which has been made by the Edin- 
burg club. 

This is a color movie showing the 
industrial and agricultural development 
of the Lower Rio Grande Valley and 
various places of scenic interest in that 
section of Texas. 

Groups all over the United States 
have been entertained by the showing 
of this picture but there are probably a 
great number of Kiwanis clubs which 
have not seen it and would like to have 
it for a program feature. 

Kiwanian Gayer said that his club 
would be glad to pay the express on the 
movie to any part of the United States, 
with the understanding that the club to 
which it was sent would pay the express 
back to Edinburg. 

Any club which is interested may con- 
tact the Edinburg Kiwanis Club, Edin- 


burg, Texas. 


HE'S A KIWANTAN 

Last month when the article, “Or- 
ganizing for Peace.” was published, we 
neglected to mention that its author, 
W. D. 
the faculty of the 
Washington, 
Club of Pullman, Washington 


Buchanan, who is a member ot 
State 


belongs to the Kiwanis 


College ot 


+ 

ONE MAN SHOW 

Arthur G. 
land, who is chairman of the Capital Dis 
trict Inter-Club 


LeCain, Baltimore, Mary 
Relations Committee, 
has been running a marathon all his own. 

During 1941, he traveled 12,000 miles 
and made 152 inter-club visits, including 
almost every club in the Capital District 
and many others. 

Kiwanian LeCain attended 12 club 
meetings each in two different weeks, 


attended 10 club meetings another week, 


and attended 25 club meetings each im 


two months. 





BIRD'S EYE VIEW 


picture of the 


The above formes 
French liner Normandie (three stacks ) 
and the Queen Mary (two stacks) was 
taken in September, 1940, from more 
than half a mile in the air by Secretary 
L.. Waldo Horton, Staten Island, New 
York, who, as a reward in an attendance 
contest, was riding over New York City 
in a Good Year blimp. This trip had 
heen secured for the winners by Chris 
(fannotti, attendance chairman. 

Vhe Normandie has 


taken over by the U. S. 


recently been 
Navy and ha 
been given the name of the U.S.S. 
Latayette. The Navy is now refitting the 
ship. 

(Editor’s Note: Since the above was 
written, the Normandie has been ray 
aged by fire with damage estimated at 
$5,000,000. According to reports, it will 
be many months before she can again 


take to the high seas.) 





Don't Forget the Children! 


(From page 18) 


Howeve Sw. ee do 


et the children. 


find a great many adults running 


hither and yon as though they were 
» “mount their steeds and ride 


Most of 


vyoing t 
ff in all directions at once.” 
the fussing and fuming seems to center 
round aid to those on the adult level 
vith a serious inclination to forget the 
kids 

lust about a year ago, Time Magazine 
reported some figures concerning Eng- 
land’s children in time of distress. 
lhese had been compiled by Sir Alex- 
ander Maxwell, Permanent Under Sec- 
retary of the Home Office, and this re- 
port was the first to be made on juvenile 
delinquency since World War IT began. 
The 7ime report said: 
covering 


1940, 


increase in crimes com- 


“Sir Alexander’s figures, 


only the first four months of 
showed a 50% 
mitted by children under eighteen. Chief 
offenses—stealing, breaking into homes 
and shops. 

“That these early figures did not tell 
became all too clear 

Manchester, in 
Midlands, reported 


the whole story 
when the city o1 
Britain’s imdustrial 
m child delinqueacy for the entire year. 
Manchester suffered a 
wave that set an all-time record, up 
77 over 1939. Of 1,323 children in- 


dicted on criminal charges, 797 were 


juvenile crime 


boys and girls of fourteen or less. The 
rest ranged in age from fifteen to 
seventeen,” 

It was also pointed out that the prin- 
cipal cause for this youthful crime wave 
was the relaxation of grown-up author- 
ity. Fathers had gone away to camp or 
worked overtime in a war factory, while 
mothers engaged in emergency work. 
Schools were being used for war work, 
hovs’ clubs and social centers had been 
converted for other uses and high- 
spirited youngsters turned to crime out 
of sheer boredom. 

This could happen in the United 
States but it need not. England didn’t 
have as much time to prepare for the 
emergency as we. Now is the time to 
make hay before the clouds of visiting 
hombers darken our sky and destroy our 
schools and social centers as well as 
lisrupt our home-life. 

National recognition is being given 
the many problems involving children in 
Paul V. Mc- 


\dmuinistrator 
Health and 


this all-out detense move. 
Nutt 
il dl Director ot 


Federal Security 


Defense 


Welfare 
efforts of his agency to these problems. 

Mr. McNutt points out that first-hand 
experience has proved that national de- 


Services, has directed the 


fense has brought something new into 
our homes and into our towns. As he 
Says: 

“There are new problems and new 
angles to old problems, new respon- 
sibilities and new opportunities to prac- 
tice what we preach about democracy. 

“Thousands of families loaded the 
children into the old car and drove off 
on the rumor of defense jobs in a dis- 
tant city. Hundreds of 


their housing and hospitals, their schools 


towns found 
and recreational facilities, their streets 
and sanitation systems taxed beyond ca- 
pacity by the mushroom growth of de- 
fense populations. 

“Even communities remote from 
military posts and centers of industrial 
activity felt the repercussions of de- 
fense,” he continues. “In cities, towns 
and villages, from Maine to California, 
wherever they have been needed, the full 
forces of united national action have 
been marshalled to the aid and support 
of hard-pressed communities.” 

Miss Katherine F. 


the Children’s 


Lenroot, chief of 
United 
States Department of Labor, in a recent 


Bureau of the 


report on the nation’s children has 
shown a deep national concern for every 
phase of the life of the child. 

Miss Lenroot explains the fact that 
we have not yet achieved 100 per cent 
protection for our children in peace 
time and war throws added burdens on 
the Children’s Bureau of the United 
States. 

Local recognition of the problems in- 
volved is the place where every existing 
Kiwanis club can be of definite service. 
The Boys and Girls Committees, in- 
dividually and collectively, can do a 
great job in raising certain questions 
about the child-life of the community. 
What are these questions ? 


few: 


Here are a 


Health—Are the young people of the 
community in good health? If not, what 
W hat 
conditions in their homes or in the com- 
What are 
their attitudes toward maintaining and 
What can the 


CC mci 


are their physical handicaps? 


munity affect their health ? 
achieving ood health ? 


community do to better health 


tions ? 


THE 


KIWANIS MAGAZINE 


Education—V\\ hat is the general at- 


titude toward education in the com- 


munity? Is it an opportunity and a 
privilege or is it one of the necessities 
i What is the 
attitude of the school administration ? Of 
the teaching staff? Of the youth? What 
are the 


of a community set-up? 


opportunities for vocational 
preparation? What are the aims of the 
educational system? 


Citizenship—Does the community 
government make it easy for the young 
people to aspire to worthy objectives in 
citizenship? Are the minority groups 
in the community given a square deal ? 
Is there plenty of room for the free 
operation of citizenship groups such as 
the Boy Scouts, Girl Scouts, Y.W.C.A., 
Y.M.C.A., YM-Y.W.H.A., 4-H Clubs 
and others? 

Recreation—W hat facilities for 


recreation are available in the com- 
munity? How many persons can be ac- 
facilities? Are 


these facilities being operated at their 


commodated by these 
highest point of efficiency? How do the 
children of the community spend their 
What kind of 


dance halls are there in the community ? 


leisure time? public 
What about the movie houses? Is there 
a public library? Are there music and 
dramatic clubs for young people ? 
Home Life—V\V hat 


make up this community? How can the 


kind of homes 
quality of the home life be improved ? 
What are the factors in the communitv 
which tend to break down good family 
relationships ? 

Churches—V\VVhat kind of churches 
What 


part can young people play in the life 


are there in your community? 


of the church which will make them feel 
that they are needed? How does the 
average church compare with the aver- 
age home in appearance and comfort ? 
What kind of persons administrate the 
What kind of men 
make up the ministerium ? 


church programs ? 


There isn’t a Kiwanis club in exist- 
ence that couldn’t get the answers to 
questions like these if it set about the 
job with a spirit of searching for those 
things which will strengthen the child- 
life of our nation. When these questions 
are answered there will no doubt be an 
field of 
Kiwanian. We can’t forget the children 


unlimited service for every 
in this emergency, for if we do, who 
then will unravel the tangled disorder 
in which the world finds itself. We must 
see America’s hope in American youth 
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The Migratory Scholar 


(From page 21) 


American business men who 


South 
taken steps to bring the educational sys- 


efforts, 
knew America intimately had 
tems of the republics closer together by 
the interchange of scholars. 

In 1937 W. R. Grace & Co., in col- 
the General Electric 
Company and the Ingersoll-Rand Com- 
and at the 
Stewart Iglehart, President of the Grace 


laboration with 


pany, instigation of D. 
Companies, started a plan for the award- 


ing of six engineering scholarships 
annually to outstanding graduates of 
Chilean and Peruvian institutions, di- 
vided equally between the two countries. 

In 1939 the duPont Company joined 
the others in co6dperation with Grace, 
awarding a scholarship in chemical en- 
the 


of scholarships to four annually for each 


gineering, thus bringing number 
country. 

The scholarships provide passage to 
and from the United States on the Grace 
Line, advanced technical instruction in 
the offices, laboratories and plants of the 
participating companies for six to eight- 
een months, and scholarship allowances 
of $125 a month. 

The 


ship provides advanced instruction for 


Grace-Ingersoll-Rand — scholar- 
mining and mechanical engineers; the 
Grace-General Electric scholarship for 
electrical engineers; the Grace-duPont 
scholarship for chemical engineers; and 
the Grace Organization scholarship for 
those interested in industrial problems. 

Every effort is made to select out- 
will continue 
with 


standing students who 


their work in their native lands 
distinction. Committees of distinguished 
educators and business men keep these 
scholarships on the highest planes of 
effectiveness in their respective coun- 
tries. 

Other business and educational insti- 
tutions, as well as public-spirited social 
organizations, joined the movement to 
develop student interchange. Pan Amer- 
ican Airways System gave to each of 
twenty Latin American countries one 
annual travel fellowship to the United 
States and return and in most cases the 
Institute other scholarships 
for these scholars, including tuition and 


provided 


other allowances. The American Re- 
publics steamship lines, operated by 
Moore-McCormack Lines, Inc., also 


created fellowships for both North and 
South 

A unique development was in Texas 
the 


American students. 


where state legislature by over- 


whelming vote adopted a measure pro- 
viding free tuition in state educational 
institutions for five students annually 
“from each of the other nations of the 
American continents.” The President of 
the University of Texas moved to create 
a Latin-American institute for study and 
improvement of relations. The Univer- 
sity of Florida also established an in- 
stitute. 

The war brought about a phenomenal 
upsurge in the interchange of students 
between the continents for short sum- 
for 


students and professional workers who 


mer courses teachers, advanced 
had finished their college work and were 
combining travel with graduate study. 
It seems likely now that this number 
will increase sharply in the next year. 

In the last year nearly 350 of these 
students travelled from one continent 
to the other for short courses in large 
parties that were assembled by a newly- 
organized Educational Travel Depart- 
ment of the Grace Line, with the active 
cooperation of the Institute of Inter- 
national Education, the Division of In- 
tellectual Codperation of the Pan Amer- 
ican Union, and the approval of the 
Coordinator of Inter-American Affairs. 

The idea behind the interchange of 
students not On a 
small scale it had been worked to some 


summer was new. 
extent by the Institute in earlier years 
but conditions for its success then were 
not right, promotion funds were small, 
and unpredictable mishaps occurred. 
The cessation of European travel with 
the war seemed to create ideal conditions 
for a revival of plans for interchange 
of scholars at summer sessions at both 
North and South American universities. 

At the suggestion of Mr. Iglehart an 
old idea in travel became a new idea in 
proved to be the 


education and_ it 


catalysis of success in promoting the in- 





35 


terchange of students between the con- 
tinents. This was to set an all-inclusive 
low price covering all steamship and 
other travel between home seaport and 
a university in the other continent, tui- 
tion, meals, living quarters, and sight- 
seeing excursions, leaving only such 
small items as tips, laundry, and other 
personal expenses to be borne by the 
travelling scholar. Varying with the dis 
the 
covering two and a half months have 


tance travelled, all-inclusive rates 


ranged from $315 to $595, with the aver- 
age nearer the lower figure. 

The first 
changes, in 1940, took a party of 
four North 
oldest university in the Western Hemi 


of these summer inter- 
fifty 
American scholars to the 
sphere, San Marcos, dating to 1551, in 
Lima, Peru. The cost of that trip, cov 
ering two and one-half months, was 
$405. 

The 


scholars 


110 
South American 
countries to the University of North 
Carolina at Chapel Hill, N.C., for two 
and a half months beginning in Janu- 
1941. 


vided even a special meeting of the state 


next interchange brought 


from seven 


ary, Southern hospitality pro- 
legislature at Chapel Hill for the ob- 
servance of the visitors, who formed the 
largest party of its kind ever assembled. 

A second session at San Marcos this 
last summer attracted ninety-six North 
American students. 

The most recent step was a special 
arrangement at the University of Michi- 
gan summer session for the reception 
of sixty students from Venezuela, Chile 
and Ecuador. This session brought a 
distinguished group to Ann Arbor, in- 
cluding a former Minister of Education 
of Ecuador, the son and the private sec- 
retary of the President of Ecuador, the 
chief engineer of Ecuador’s state rail- 
ways, and outstanding physicians, jour- 
nalists, writers and educators from all 
three countries. 

A mark of the importance of this new 
interchange of influential post graduates 
is in the comparative figures of Latin 
\merican students in the United States. 
In the academic year 1939-1940 about 
South 
regularly enrolled in American universi- 
this i 
scholar interchanges has seen nearly 400 
the 
term summer school groups alone and 


375 American students were 


ties. One year of new form of 


pass between continents in_ short 
in addition to the increased number of 


regularly enrolled students. It now 
seems likely that the number of scholars 
at the next Special Session at the Uni- 

Pennsvl 


North 
1 


vania and Columbia will be at least 200. 


versities of Carolina, 





Cori in hardly overemphasize the 
iportance of the student exchange with 
iti \merica,” wrote Dr. Stephen 

Duggan, Director of the Institute of In- 


ernational Education, in one of his re- 
ent report ‘They almost always re- 
» their own countries not only as 
of our civilization but anxious 
o remove prejudices and misunder- 
tanding and to stimulate a flow of their 
tudents to our own universities.” 

Or as one visiting Chilean scholar of 
said it: 


“All this experience here will help me 


the pa t 


to promote a better understanding be- 


tween thi 


great country and my own. 


When I consider that I have to teach at 
a University where students are a little 
suspicious concerning the so-called im- 
perialistic aims of the United States it 
seems invaluable.” 

One hears often the question: “What 
will happen when this ‘honeymoon’ is 
over?” In answer to those who believe 
that as soon as world conditions become 
settled again efforts to promote cultural 
interchange between the Americas will 
lapse into forgetfulness, it can be said 
that through the present efforts a firm 
foundation is being built for a perma- 
nent and sensible continuation of this 


whole program. 


Pearls of The Orient 


(From page 6) 


bare spots of sand and rock sticking out 
of the ocean. The total area is in excess 
of 114,000 square miles, greater than 
New York and New England combined 
and 2,000 square miles larger than IIli- 
now and lowa. 

The total length of the Philippines is 
miles and the 


Ove! hiteen hundred 


breadth in. straight lines across. the 
archipelago is about seven hundred and 
fifty mil Che country extends from 4 
degrees, 30 minutes, north latitude, or 


about two hundred and eighty miles 
north of the equator, to 21 degrees, 10 
minutes north, or to a line crossing a 
short distance north of Mexico City. If 
the northern point of the Philippines 
which is between sixty and seventy miles 
from Japan’s most southern island were 
Paul, 


Minnesota, the most southern island of 


placed at Minneapolis ,and St. 
the group would extend far into the Gulf 
of Mexico. 

Twenty-six of the islands are relative- 
Luzon, much in 


ly large and important. 


the news lately as the first objective of 
the Japanese army, is the largest and 
most important of the group. On Luzon’s 
western coast, twenty-seven miles from 
Corregidor Island fortress at the mouth 
ot Manila Bay, is located Manila, the 
capital of the country with a population 
of more than six hundred thousand peo- 
ple. It is in most respects a modern city 
possessing many of the ele- 
ments of the old, old past, points and 
conditions that make it one of the very 
interesting cities of the world. 
Mindanao, second in size, cannot be 
said to be second in importance. A group 
} 


of islands located in the central part of 
the archipelago are known as_ the 
Visayan Islands and the natives as 


Visavans. In the Visayan group will 
be found Cebu island and province with 
147,000, 
Also in 


the Visayan group are included Panay, 


the city ot Cebu, population 


second largest in the country. 


Negros, Leyte, Bohol, Masbate, Romblon 
and others. The greater part of the 
Philippine sugar comes from _ the 
Visayas. 

The Tagalogs of Luzon are probably 
the most powerful and perhaps the larg- 
est group of natives in the Philippines. 
There has always been some argument 
among them as to whether there are 
more Tagalogs or more Visayans in the 
islands. The number is probably about 
equal, 

The Tagalogs are much given to poli- 
tics and government agitation while the 
Visavans have usually proven themselves 
more industrious and adaptable to com- 
mercial and agricultural pursuits. 

The total number of different peoples 
in the islands is about ninety. The 
civilized groups do not like being desig- 
nated as “tribes” and for this feeling 
they can’t be blamed a great deal because 
there certainly is a vast difference be- 
tween the Tagalogs, Visayans, Bicols, 
Hocanos and a number of other groups 
and the wild tribes of central Luzon and 
the Mindanao mountain country. The 
total population of the Philippines is 
approximately 16,000,000. 

The work of preparing the Filipinos 
for self-government has been a most in- 
teresting development and certainly was 
a worthwhile undertaking by the Amer- 
ican government. This was started in 
1900 by the Philippine Commission ap- 
pointed by President William McKinley. 
William Howard Taft was president of 


the Commission and the additional mem- 
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Wright of 
Tennessee, Prof. Dean C. Worcester of 


bers were Hon. Luke E. 


Michigan, Bernard Moses of California 
and Henry C. Ide of Vermont. 

It is worthy of note that at the time 
that the Philippine Commission was ap- 
Arthur Mac- 
Arthur, father of the present General 
Douglas MacArthur who is now mak- 


pointed, Major-General 


ing such a valiant stand against over- 
whelming Japanese odds, was military- 
governor of the Philippines and_ that 
educational preparation for self-govern- 
ment had already begun under direction 
of this able officer. Many will be inter- 
ested in knowing that schools taught by 
soldiers detailed for that duty were be- 
ing started and that this phase of edu- 
cational work in many instances carried 
right through when American teachers 
arrived for duty. 

During the last half of 1900 was 
started the organization of civil munic- 
ipal governments, officered by Filipinos. 
The electorate of each municipality (cor- 
responding to a county in this country), 
was ascertained, elections were held 
with the assistance and supervision of 
the American army. Municipal officers, 
a presidente (mayor), vice-presidente, 
consejales (councilmen), were chosen by 
the electorate. After the election and 
with the assistance of the army officer 
in command, the presidente selected his 
police force, school board, sanitary 
board, justice of the peace and such other 
appointive officers as were necessary. 

Soon after the setting up of the mu- 
nicipal governments, steps were taken to 
organize the provincial governments, At 
the start the governor was the only elec- 
tive provincial officer, the treasurer and 
engineer being appointed by the Com- 
mission. These three officers constituted 
the provincial board. Later the engi- 
neer’s place on the board was filled by a 
third member elected by the people. 

Bureaus and departments of the in- 
sular government were promptly estab- 
lished and frequently capable Filipinos 
were placed in the higher positions with 
a view to making them department heads 
just as soon as practical. 

On July 4, 1901, General MacArthur 
was succeeded by Mr. Taft who became 
governor-general of the Philippines. 


Two months later three very able 


Filipinos were added to the Commission. 
Hon. T. H. Pardo de Tavera of Manila; 
Hon. Benito Legarda of Manila and 
Hon. Jose Luzuriaga of Negros. These 
brought added 


outstanding natives 


strength through their ability and stand- 


(Turn to page 38) 
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Many questions are asked of the General Office. Some of these questions, of interest 


to all Kiwanians, with their answers will be published under this heading. 








In appointing a speakers’ committee 
whose members are to appear before the 
general public with factual information 
United 
States, | would like the following three 


on the war program of the 


points explained: (President) 


Q. How is it intended that this service 
shall become known among the clubs and 
other groups in our community? 

A. Clubs are asked to publicize this 
speakers’ service to all local and nearby 
groups. A letter can be sent to the 
civic, business and professional organi- 
zations, the schools and churches, the 
farm groups, etc. Also make use of 
such facilities as the newspapers and 
the radio for the dissemination of infor- 
mation and news. 

Q. What authority is to be given the 
members of this speakers’ bureau so that 
when addressing a group, proper recog- 
nition is assured them? 

A. It is anticipated that speakers will 
have official credentials. These creden- 
tials are not yet ready for distribution, 
but it is expected that some kind of a 
card of authority will be issued in the 
interim. 

Q. What government releases, maga- 
zines and other periodicals of an authori- 
tative nature do you suggest one read to 
keep posted on the war program? 


A. The speakers are asked to read 
current newspapers and magazines and 
also keep in touch with the statistical 
material sent by the War Production 
Board, the Office of Civilian Defense, 
the Office of Price Administration, etc., 
to the local Defense Councils. At the 
same time they should familiarize them- 
selves with the contents of all releases 
received from the Department of Pub- 
lic Relations, General Office, Kiwanis 
International. 

Q. In view of the lessened availability 
of program material due to war condi- 
tions, how can a club maintain the same 


standard of program schedule? (Secre- 
tary) 


A. The work of the Program Commit- 
tee has changed from a peace-time job to 
a war-time job in the same manner as 
have our activities. The day when our 
membership has to be entertained is past. 
The program schedule today should be 
planned largely around the club’s war- 
time activities by arranging for discus- 
sions led by the respective committee 
chairmen. Private citizens and those 
holding public oftice should be called 
upon to discuss local war-time projects. 
An exchange of speakers from other 
service clubs and civic organizations 
should be planned. 
avail 


Many more clubs could well 


themselves of the exceptionally fine 
Time Club Bureau Services consisting 
of forum discussions on current hap- 
penings and questions of national and 


international importance. Write to 
Time Club Bureau, Time and _ Life 
Building, 9 Rocketeller Plaza, New 


York City, if you are not familiar with 
offer. No club has 


ever yet reached the saturation point of 


this exceptional 


the wealth of program material to be 
found within its own membership. 
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Q. In the light of war developments is 
it anticipated there will be any changes 
in the convention program at Cleveland 
in June? What about the attendance? 
(President) 


A. The convention program at Cleve- 
land will be most timely and directly 
related to problems toward which Ki- 
wanis International is making a definite 
contribution in winning the war. Ample 
opportunity is planned for the exchange 
of experiences, as well as for discussion 
in the light of present-day needs. 

An all-out effort is being made to as- 
sure the largest attendance of all time, 
enlisting representation from every club. 
Governmental attitude lends favor to all 
civilian 


movements for developing 


morale. 
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OFFICIAL | 

PROGRAM | 
For Kiwanis Clubs 

Ae 

1I9A2 | 


Approved by 
International Board of Trustees 





GOLDEN RULE WEEK 
| April 13-19 


U.S.-CANADA GOOD WILL WEEK 
April 26-May 2 


NATIONAL MUSIC WEEK 
May 3-9 


"1 AM AN AMERICAN" DAY 
May |7 


EMPIRE DAY (Canadian Clubs) 
May 24 


International Convention, Cleveland 
June 14-18 


ALL KIWANIS WEEK 

June 14-20 

CANADIAN CITIZENSHIP WEEK 
(For Canadian Clubs) 

June 28-July 4 
DOMINION DAY (Canadian Clubs) 
July | 
CONSTITUTION WEEK 
(For United States Clubs) 
September 13-19 


LOYALTY DAYS 
October 3-4 


NATIONAL NEWSPAPER WEEK 


October |-7 (tentative) 





} 


FIRE PREVENTION WEEK 
October 5-11 





Here is a sailfish doing its stuff out in the Gulf 
Stream opposite Miami Beach, Florida. They are 
hard to catch, but still harder to photograph and 
this picture is one of the most valuable in the copy- 
tighted collection of Kiwanian John Mahony of 
Miami. Sometimes they call him the Toe Dancer 
of the Gulf Stream but no matter what he is 
called he presents a reason for a good many thou- 
sands of persons, including many Kiwanians, going 
out deep sea fishing during the season. They have 
practiced conservation down here, too, for many 
sailfish are returned to the waters unharmed after 
being brought to boat, It could easily be stated 
also that many sailfish conserve themselves by not 
permitting the fishermen to bring them to boat. 
That's why fishing is just more than catching fish. 
Sonny Shepherd, president of the Miami Beach club, 
helped us get this photograph. 
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(rom 
ing at home nd were amply able to 
bra t thre \mericans the Filipino 


Before leaving America in 1900 the 
ommMission id engaged the services 
o) yy | red W. 


uperintendent of education. 


\tkinson of Brooklyn, 

eeneral 
In January, 1901 the first organic school 
law of the Philippines was passed by the 
Commissiol 


and immediately Superin- 


tendent Atkinson asked authority to ap- 
\merican teachers 


\fter several 


point five hundred 
for service in the islands, 
hearings and upon urgent representa- 
tions of the Filipinos, this number was 
increased to one thousand. 
1901, 
\merican teachers were at work in the 
1902, the 


number of teachers had been increased 


By October, 


even hundred and __ sixty-five 


Philippines By December, 


to nine hundred and twenty-six, the 
largest number ever at one time in the 
held. 

On July 1, 


for the government « 


~ 


1902, the first organic law 


{ the Philippines 


was enacted by Congress. It was known 
imply as the “Philippine Bill.” There 
Was much wrangling and arguing over 


this law in Congress. The Democrats had 
made a principal issue in the previous 
campaign and were still claiming that the 
assumption ot colonial responsibilities 


sistent with 


\ incon \merican prin- 
ciple Many Republicans held the same 
views. Ratification of the Treaty of 


Paris ending the war with Spain came 
near to being withheld by the United 
States Senate because it provided tor the 
lisition of the Philippines by the 
United States. 

During 


the United States 


acgyl 


the more than forty years since 
“took over” in. the 
Islands a good school system has been 


a fine university and a nor- 


mal training school have been built, large 


numbers of trade schools—badly needed 


and largely used—have been built and 


] 


schools started. Sanitary measures have 


been put into effect and life has been 


lenethened Lhe population has increased 
from nine million to sixteen million. 
\siatic cholera which was ever present 
and which took a toll of more than one 


" 1 +1 
wndred thousand | 


ives in the epidemic of 


1901-02-03 and bubonic plague from 


which hundred led everv vear have 


been virtually eradicated. Small-pox 


with a tremendous number of deaths 
each vear is hardly ever heard of now 
Lepers who ran at 


lat re hav e he en 


> 
page 20) 


rounded up, sent to Culion Leper Colony 
where many of them are being cured and 
released each year. ‘] uberculosis has 
been greatly reduced. 

Commerce with all nations of the 
world has grown beyond the fondest hope 
of the business men who worked to make 
it grow. Hundreds of miles of railroads 
and highways have been built. 

The Islanders were given an elective 
Assembly in 1907 and an elective Senate 
in 1916. 


Commonwealth government under the 


In 1935 they were given a 


observation of the United States with a 
pledge that we will give them complete 
independence in 1946. Many Filipinos 
do not want complete independence and 
it will be interesting to see what the pres- 
ent crisis brings forth when the Islands 
are again retaken by American arms. 

The Japanese want the Philippines and 
will take and keep them unless we run 
the yellow devils out by force of arms, 
which we must and will do. Japan wants 
and needs the large resources of man- 
vanese, iron, gold and sugar as well as 
the copra and hemp that they produce 
and we have given them a most excel- 
lent chance to get them with what they 
thought would be comparative ease. 
They will make us a lot of trouble and 
loss before we retake them without any 
deubt but we have that job to do. 

Paul V. McNutt. federal security ad- 
ministrator and former governor-general 
of the Philippines, recently stated that 
“if the Philippines are saved it will be by 
the skill and ingenuity of Douglas Mac- 
\rthur and the grace of God—not by any 
wisdom and foresight of American policy 
in the years following the last war. The 
present fall of Manila stands as an in- 
dictment of the international thinking of 
educated Americans. We built for peace, 
promised them freedom as though we 
were omniscient. But at no time did we 
look at the total situation realistically 
enough to create the conditions upon 
which real independence and freedom— 
real security and opportunity must de- 
We built for peace in an ivory 

With these statements and this 


fact, | can readily agree. 


pend. 


tower.” 


President Quezon has been an “acro- 
hatic agitator” for independence for the 
Islands. With the exception of a few 


thousand of us who fought and taught 
and lived in the Islands for a number of 
vears and honestly believed that they 


were worth keeping under our flag, de- 
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veloping and defending, carefully and 
justly for the Filipinos’ best interest and 
happiness—the Americans, generally, 
haven't given a “tinker’s whoopee” what 
became of them. Japan has already 
shown that they will enslave the Fili- 
pinos just as sure as the sun will rise to- 
morrow and once they are entrenched 
there, the “Pearls of the Orient” will be- 
come the “happy hunting grounds” for 
the “yellow Aryans.” 

Douglas MacArthur has been putting 
up a grand fight against terrible odds. It 
isa safe bet that the number of American 
troops that he has is mighty small and his 
Filipino soldiers can’t begin to have the 
equipment that the enemy possesses. 

Due to political maneuvering and bick- 
ering over their independence and _ be- 
cause our own people couldn't agree to 
the fortification of the 
Guam and Wake, etc., we now have the 


Philippines, 


pleasant little task ahead of us of retak- 
ing those places from the enemy and you 
may bet your last cent that you have left 
after Uncle Sam makes his last call for 
financial help that the yellow men are 
not going to give up easily. 

When they are under our flag again 
what are we going to do about it? Will 
we fortify them and make them secure 
or will we continue to play political foot- 
ball with them as we have and allow 
their own petty politicians to continue 
along lines that will eventually lead to 
their own destruction ? 

These are just a few of the questions 
to which the American citizen should 
give his best mental effort during the 
months ahead and while we are thinking 
it over it will be helpful to remember that 
a few years ago we refused to fortify 
Guam as requested by President Roose- 
velt and the navy authorities “because 
we were afraid it might insult Japan.” 
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American Daughters 
of Defense 


(From page 20) 


cent, and you arrive at a yearly total of 
30,000 young women who will be given 
basic training for defense industries by 
NYA! 

Besides the resident center at Syca- 
more, there are non-resident work ex- 
perience centers in Illinois where these 
young women receive work experience 
and training in machine shop work, 
power sewing, welding, radio and elec- 
trical 


assembly—occupations — directly 


connected with national defense. 

While manning a lathe, punch press, 
drill, band saw or spraying machine, 
spot welding and assembly line work 
are more spectacular roles for women 
defense workers, running a power sew 
ing machine is every bit as vital to the 
defense effort. 

Hlinois has the largest number of 
NYA 


country—ten in all, and plans to add 


power sewing projects in the 
three more—to keep up with the de- 
mand for hands skilled in the production 
of uniforms, barrack bags, tents, para- 
chutes, underwear, shirts and the mis- 
cellaneous other articles needed by our 
armed forces. 

With the normal supply of labor ex- 
hausted—hbecause of a variety of war- 
time causes—NYA has become the chief 
source of supply for power sewing ma- 
chine operators in Chicago and other 
mid-west garment manufacturing cen- 
ters. During the past year, hundreds of 
young women have left NYA to oper- 
ate power sewing machines in Illinois. 

Today young women employed by 
NYA are mobilized 100 per cent for 
national defense—whether they’re learn- 
ing to turn a gun part on an engine 
lathe, typing orders for some army post, 
doing machine sewing on barrack bags, 
preparing food for defense workers or 
acting as hospital attendants. 

One of the interesting developments 
in the NYA work experience program 
has been the discovery that women can 
do practically every type of industrial 
operation as well as men can do them, 
with the exception of operations requir- 
ing exceptional physical strength. At 
the Fairfield machine shop, tor ins- 
tance, there are three NYA girls who 
are more expert than any of the NYA 
boys. At Peru, thirty young women are 
engaged in making cores in the NYA 
demesne tra- 


foundry—an_— industrial 


ditionally sacred to men. 


Training young women to fill de- 
finite defense industry needs required 
the well coordinated efforts of two pub 


NYA—the State 


Service and the Depart 


lic agencies beside 
Employment 
ment of Vocational Education of the 


ses 


In the first place, no training pro- 


Bureau of Education. 


ject can be inaugurated until the need 
for it is definitely established by the 
local council representing these three 
public agencies. If the local council 
so decides, it sends its request to the 
State Council, which in turn forwards 
it to the Federal Council at Washing 
ton. From here it finds its way to the 
Office of 
where the sole criterion is whether that 
particular NYA project is valuable to 
the nation’s defense effort. 

NYA 


located at 


Production Management, 


work experience centers are 
strategic centers in every 
state in the Union, not only in relation 
to industry but to the labor supply. Most 
of Illinois’ industries, for instance, are 
massed in the northeast corner of the 
state. This results in a small area with 
a concentrated market for trained youth 
and a large area where there is a 
scarcity not only of industrial jobs but 
of technically skilled instructors. 

To meet this condition, many of the 
NYA 


centers act as reservoirs, drawing youth 


resident and work experience 
from the rural and non-industrial areas, 
giving them training and work experi- 
ence, then sending them on to the in- 
dustrial centers. 

Take the example of, let’s call her 
Ann—a sinall-town girl from Egypt— 
Hlinois. 


the southernmost = section of 


Ann is a high school graduate. She’s 
heard of the need of workers in defense 
industry and she’s ambitious to get a 
job in one of them. The home town and 


the surrounding territory offer Ann 
neither opportunity for industrial train- 
ing nor scope to exercise her mechanical 
skill even if she could acquire it. 
Under the NYA plan, Ann can enter 
the Resident Center at, let us say, 
Sycamore, which is located near Rock- 
ford in the northern end of the state. 
Here she will live and work and play 
with other young women from = every 
part of [linois. Here she will get 
work experience and basic skills in any 
of the defense industry occupations she 


selects—power sewing, machine shop, 
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welding, assembly line work. Each 


month she is required to spend 100 
hours on the job, getting actual work 
Another 60 


classes in related training, 


experience. hours she 
spends at 
given by instructors appointed by the 
Department of Vocational Education. 
By the end of three months—though 
in individual cases this period may be 
longer or shorter, Ann will know not 
only how to handle her job with some 
skill, but she will have learned how to 
take orders and how to get along with 
fellow workers. She will understand 
the background of her chosen occupa- 
tion, its economic and social importance. 
And she will know where to apply for 
a job and how to apply for it. As a 
matter of fact, that third coordinating 
agency—the State Employment Service 
—will have her name on its records so 
that it can place her as quickly as she 
has proved her ability to hold a job. 
During her residence at Sycamore, 
Ann will not have to pay one penny 
for training or books or supplies. 
In fact, she will receive $30 a month 


NYA, of which $18 will 


be charged against her for food and 


from the 
board. Should Ann live near enough 
to one of the state’s thirty-eight non 
resident work experience centers, she 
can receive this same training for de 
fense jobs while living at home. In 
that case she will receive $25 a month, 
with the privilege of eating at the work 
experience center cafeteria, where nu- 
tritious meals are served at the actual 
cost of the food. Yes, 10-cent lunch- 
eons are still in effect, although by the 
time this article sees print, the price 


may be boosted to 15 cents! 


Typical of the realistic way the NYA 
functions is the existence of the local 
and state advisory committees, on which 
both manufacturers and labor organiza 
tions are represented. The Chicago 
area’s power sewing advisory commitee, 
for example, meets monthly, but has sub- 
committees which meet more frequently, 
and which keeps the NYA Work Ex 
perience Shop at 153 West Huron street 
constantly informed of changing condi- 
tions in the economic, labor, style and 
technical fields. These committee mem- 
bers inspect NYA production lines, see 
that operations speed along exactly as 
they would in their own shops. 

When Ann and the thousands of other 
\nns and Marys and Sues and Betties 
NYA 


thev’re ready to hold defense industry 


leave work experience centers, 


jobs—tfrom power sewing to metal turn- 
ing or welding—with the best of them. 
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Atop Nob Hill, San Francisco's most distinguished 
address. Large, beautiful rooms. View of bridges 
and Bay. World-famous cuisine. Three minutes 
from theaters and shops. Garage. Rates from $4.00 


New hotel Mapflower 
JACKSONVILLE, FLORIDA 
Wednesday at 1:00 


Hotel George Washington 
WEST PALM BEACH 
Wednesday at 12:15 


Bob Kloeppel, Kiwanian, President Director 


EDGEWATER BEACH wore: 


























5300 Block 
1000 Outside Rooms Each With Sheridan Road 
Bath—EUROPEAN PLAN CHICAGO 


A 200-Car GARAGE in the 


building 
Home of Kiwanis Club of the North Shore 


on 
Lake Michigan 














Hotel OKLAHOMA 


BILTMORE 


OxLAHOMmA CITY 


A sulficient number of rooms are 
available at this rate to supply the 
demand. 
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HOTEL 


VANCOUVER 


e 
KIWANIS MEETS THURSDAYS 


* 
VANCOUVER, BRITISH COLUMBIA 
Pe 
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Cleveland's Host 


to Kiwanians 


Hotel Cleveland 


Direct connection with 





Union Terminal 











HOTEL 


Minneapolis 


HEADQUARTERS 1940 
INTERNATIONAL CONVENTION 


—_ ~ 








Bele 


KIWANIS | Zenada 


Spend more hospitable days ... among 

friends at these Canadian Pacific Hotels 

—meeting places of Kiwanis in Canada. 
Chateau Front Queb Built in the style of 
a sixteenth century “French Chateau — modern i in 
equipment and service. Kiwanis meets Thursdays. 
Royal York Hotel, Terente, Ont.—Largest hotel in 
the British Empire. Adjacent to depot. Kiwanis 
luncheons every Wednesday. 
Royal Alexandra Hotel, Winnipeg, Man.— Modern, 
fireproof. 440 rooms. Kiwanis meets here Tuesdays. 
Hotel Saskatchewan, Regina, Sask.—A modern 
hotel in a setting of trees and handsome 
boulevards. Meet here with Kiwanis any Monday. 
Hotel Palliser, Calgary—! le radquarte rs for Kiwanis 
Monday luncheons. 486 spacious, modern rooms. 
Empress Hotel, Victoria, B. C.—Ivy-clad beauty 
spot in Canada’s evergreen playground with year- 
‘round sports. Kiwanis meets here Tuesdays. 


The EMERSON Hotel 


BALTIMORE 


Kiwanis Headquarters 
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In New York—lIt’s 


= HOTEL MecALPIN = 
= Kiwanis Headquarters in New York = 
4 John J. Woelfle, Mer. S 
= Broadway at 34th Street = 
ST sa sm sm ee st 
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L in SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS 
; 300 OF ITS 550 ROOMS 
AIR-CONDITIONED 


ARTIE COMPTON, GENERAL MANAGER 





“CENTER OF EVERYTHING” 
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Kiwanis Meets at 


Wednesday Noon 





In Albuquerque, N.M. 
EL FIDEL HOTEL 








LOO 








CORPUS CHRISTI, TEXAS 


Where the Kiwanis Club meets 
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Niuzezs_ Forel 








IN BOSTON 


Where KIWANIS Meets 
THE HOTEL TOURAINE 





GEORGE A. TURAIN, MG’R. 
Past President, Boston Kiwanis Club. 

















WEST VIRGINIAN HOTEL 
Bluefield 
West Virginia 
KIWANIS MEETS MONDAY 
at 12:15 
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f ein AKRON it's 
THE MAYFLOWER 
# © in COLUMBUS it’s 

THE NEIL HOUSE 


Both KIWANIS headquarters 
. . . both DEWITT OPERATED 
... and that means modern 
hotels with friendlier service. 
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FAIRGROUNDS 


hOE aS 


Fairgrounds Park, 250 rooms with tub 
and shower from $2.00. TALLY HO GRILL— 
HOLLAND TAVERN DINING ROOM— 
Free Parking. ST. LOUIS. 

N. St. Louts Kiwanis Club meets Wed. 12:15 


Opposite 
beautiful 
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- THE DANIEL BOONE— 
Charleston, Each room contains bath, circu- 
lating ice water, radio loud speak- 


West Virginia's 
newest and most 
modern hotel 


er. 89 bedrooms and all public 
space completely air conditioned. | 
| 


Rates $2.50 and up | 
z ROGER S. CREEL, MANAGING DIRECTOR 


HOILLS A WAIT YOU? 





" f,_fARLINGTON 


HOTEL and BATHS 









HOT SPRI NGS taee ARKANSAS 





SINGLE ROOMS from $4 ® DOUBLE ROOMS from $6 


THE CHOICE OF KIWANIS: 


WEL 1" Cli0K 


“fe, HOTELS OF 
; mae 








McALLISTER HOTEL 


MIAMI, FLORIDA 
All Rooms with Tub and Shower 


KIWANIS HEADQUARTERS 














DINKLER HOTELS 


Where Kiwanis Meets 
Ansley Hotel, Atlanta, Ga. 

1941 Convention Headquarters 
Tutwiler Hotel, Birmingham, Ala. 
The Jefferson Davis, Montgomery, Ala. 
The St. Charles, New Orleans, La. 











« NMI i ceseake 


On U.S. Routes 2, 6 & 20 
KIWANIS CLUB imate every 
Friday at 6 P.M. 

Rates: $3.00 Single, 
$4.00 Doub le’ 
Dining Room, Coffee Shop and 
Cocktail Bar—Free Parking 










HOTEL 


SHERMAN 


CHICAGO 


Kiwanis Headquarters 


1700 Rooms from $2.5 











WELCOME KIWANIANS! 
ROOSEVELT HOTEL 


Delmar and Euclid 


SAINT LOUIS 


Jules Diekroeger Harry Coopland 
Catering Manager General Managor 
West End Club Down Town Club 





HOTEL 
at MemP""” = PEABODY 


“'South’s Finest—One of America’s Best’ 


F. R. Schutt 
Vice Pres. & Gen. Mgr. 


his *' 








Kiwanis Meets at the 


ANTLERS 


COLORADO SPRINGS 


Largest and Finest Hotel 
Facing Pikes Peak 








HOTEL 
Springfield, 


Kimball “ns 


Where Kiwanians Meet 
Each Wednesday Noon 
FRED W. PEVERLEY 
General Manager and Kiwanian 


Perfectly appointed 
modern hotel—Hospi- 
tality and Servi fossa 
400 Absolutely Fir 
proof Rooms. 











Oo KIWANIS) —S 
Meets for Luncheon Every Friday 


norer FONTENE LILES 


OMAHA 


4) 






bs KIWANIANS MEET AT /f=\e 


HOTEL SYRACUSE 


THE VERY HEART OF 
UPSTATE NEW YORK 


James F. Gilday, Mgr. 600 roms from $3 aa 
SYRACUSE * NEW YORK 
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Attorney for the People 


From 


yang retaliation once a big shot is 


to prison. One such precaution ts a 


pointed use of the indeterminate sen 


tence. Luciano was sentenced to serve 
30 years in Sing Sing. But if any wit- 
mn vho helped put him there is threat- 
ened or harmed in circumstances sug- 
gesting underworld revenge, the prison- 


er automatically gets 20 years more. In 


pite of the made when the 


tarted 


pl ecliction 


trial that Lucky’s gang would 


} 


“rub out the crossers,” not one madam, 


who told on him has 
In effect, 


pimp or gunman 


been touched to date Luciano 


is a justice, His case went 


all the way 


hostage to 
to the United States Supreme 
raised about 

Most 


1 
nostave 


Court, and no question was 


the nature of the sentence sen- 


New York are 


entences. Che convict is 


now 


tences in 
given 10 to 


20, or 30 to 50 vears, instead of a defi- 
nite term. Fritz Kuhn, once head of 
the Bund, under such a sentence. Not 
only does the warden keep tab on the 
prisoner’s conduct: the District Attor 


nev's office also watches the conduct of 


his triends on the outside 





THE EASTER BUNNY 
LAYS ~-~ ‘ 


Oy ih 





CRIPPLED 
CHILDREN 








KIWANIS MAGAZINE BINDER 


Price $2.50 
Club name imprinted 25c¢ extra 
\rder tron 


KIWANIS INTERNATIONAL 


520 North Michigan Avenue 
Chicago, Illinois 


hagde 5 


uge J) 


all pe yssible 
New York 


Attorney's office employs civil 


To keep in touch with 


sources of intormation, the 
District 
linguists and ex 


investigators who are 


perts in the customs of various nation 
One can 


looks like a 


Porto Rican and speaks several grades 


alities and races. pass as an 


orthodox Jew, another 


of Spanish. One is an expert in sign 
language and can pose as a deaf mute. 

A young man with a Ph.D. in philol 
Sicily a 


spent six 


ogy, who had made special 


summer-time hobby, months 


interviewing the New York Sicilian 
community to ferret out the man who 
might have committed a feud murder. 


He found five whose dialect revealed 


that they were of the clan that wanted 


death of one of their 


District 


to avenge the 
number. The \ttorney clapped 
them all into jail as material witnesses. 
who not only spoke 


The young expert, 


their dialect, but completely understood 


the Sicilian emotional and mental make- 
up, held long discussions with them. 
Approaching the problem from its philo- 
aspect, he led the 


ethical 


sophical conversa- 
involved in 


Was it 


restore the 


tions to the points 


confessing or not contessing. 


more honorable to tell and 


eood name of the city’s Sicilian popu- 
lation or, on the other hand, should the 
protection ot the murderer be their first 
concern? Week after week the Sicilians 


and the investigator reviewed the prob- 


lem. At last it was agreed that the killer 


should admit the crime. Proudly he 


stood up to take his sentence. Beating 


the whole Sicilian community to pulp 


could never have brought forth such a 
contession, 
idea of 


\uditing is not our movie 


crime-busting, but it has trapped far 


more crooks than Dick Tracy sleuthing. 
And it is one of the new methods Dewey 


When a 


racketeer, 


has introduced. businessman 


is visited by a he is usually 


so terrified that nothing will persuade 


him to accuse his tormentor. He will 


resort to every kind of ruse to conceal 


the identity of checks he has been forced 
One res- 


to make out to the gangster. 


taurant owner desperately insisted that 


substantial checks, made out to cash, 
were presents for his mistress. Although 
the investigator soon discovered that 
the mistress was pure fiction, he stuck 
to his story. 

To cope with such situations, Dewey 


hired a staff of expert accountants. Now, 


when the District Attorney’s office has 


THE KIWANIS MAGAZINE 





reason to believe that a. business is be- 


ing held up, it merely subpoenas its 
books and lets the accountants patiently 
track down the real destination of every 
check, 

accountants, 


Several years ago the 


going over the books of a lottery oper- 


ator, named Miro, came upon an entry 
for nine silk shirts, priced at $18 each. 
These shirts, they soon discovered, rep- 
resented $162 cash, paid to Boss Hines. 
It was four vears betore Hines was ac- 
cused of being in on the numbers racket, 
but when he was, the silk shirt item 


was a highly important piece of infor- 
mation. 

\n important new law fostered by 
the District Attorney 


essary tor the names of grand jury wit- 


makes it unnec- 


nesses to appear on indictments. For- 


merly the defense lawyer would jot 


down the names of these witnesses and 


then some of his client’s tougher ac- 


quaintances would call on them. Today 
they are assured of complete anonymity. 
Once the office of the District Attorney 
could be reached only through a public 
concourse where stooges and criminal 
lawyers could keep tab on each person 
information. The new 


York has the 
Attorney 


going in with 


“justice factory” in New 
jail and offices of the District 
—with plenty of private entrances— 
under one roof. 

It is not merely the underworld that 
is impressed by these new methods of 
and citizens 
alike that 


come about in helping rid the city of 


prosecution. Politicians 


recognize the results have 
keeping it unhealthy for 
District 
has been taken out of politics—for the 
at least. 


cently elected to succeed Dewey, 


rackets and 


crime. The Attorney’s office 


time being ‘Frank Hogan, re- 
had the 
support of both political parties. Trained 


in Dewey’s office and in the new meth- 
ods, his election without opposition is 
that 


ought to be 


testimony to the public’s feeling 


the office of prosecutor 


above political considerations. 
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This is not an accident but a result of 
six years of careful effort to turn prose- 
cution into a profession. Hogan was one 


of the young lawyers Dewey hired in 
1935. 
his staff by taking on as internes gradu- 


While they 


provide the 


Since then Dewey has enlarged 


ates of law schools. learn 


the 
man-power needed for the many details 


trade, these internes 


of the new prosecution. Twenty-five of 


the present New York staff began as 


internes. 


The New York are 


methods used in 


being followed by young men who are 


making skilled prosecution their profes- 
lowa and 


sion as far away as Florida, 
California. There is need, to be sure, 
high-mindedness in the use of these 


Mere cooper- 
prosecutor the 
It must be 


new tools of prosecution, 
the 
not 


ation between and 


underworld is enough. 


accompanied by integrity offi- 


But the experience in New York 


among 
cials. 
has shown that this new type of prose- 
cution, given enthusiastic public support, 
offers a really successful way of getting 


at the men who fatten on crime. 


Our American Quiz 


(Place X in the space before what 
you think to be the correct word, phrase, 
or figures in each statement.) 


1. America was discovered in October 


( 1214 ( ) 1492 {J PaSG 
( 1620 

2. The Pilgrims landed at Plymouth 
Rock in 
(«gi liPe ( ) 1580 ( ) 1620 
( ) 1776 


colonists came from 
) Eng- 


3. Most early 
( } Italy ( ) 
Spain 


Irrance ( 
land ( ) 


4. Our first constitutional capital was 


( ) Philadelphia ( ) Boston 
( ) New York 

The first flag had the tollowing 
number of stars 


> vd 


Boia f 2 oe 8 OR SS ( ) 48 


6. Science and invention progressed 


most from 
( ) 1820-1860 (  ) 1860-1900 
( ) 1900-1940 

7. The stripes m the American flag 
denote 
( J) revolution — {¢ luck ( ) the 


first states 

The stars in the American flag rep- 
resent the 

states ( ) guid- 


( ) universe ( ) 


mg light 


The 


outside 


flag should never be displayed 


( Jam ran | overnight ( ) on 


Sundays 


10. National 


cause of 


elections are held be- 


( ) law ( ) eustom ( leap year 


11. United States senators must be 
at least 
( |e ( aes ( ) 30 ( ) S35 

12. Supreme Court justices are ap- 
pointed by 
( ) Congress ( ) Cabinet 
( ) President people 

13. The Constitution has — been 
amended only 
( ) twice ( ) 10 times oe Ie 
times (  ) 26 times 

14. Horace Mann is known for his 
work in 
( ) science ( ) education poli- 


tics ( ) engineering 


15. Alaska was annexed to the United 
States by 
( ) purchase ( ) conquest ( ) ae- 
cident ( ) treaty 

Now turn to page 47 for the correct 
answers, and see how many you know 


eee 
The HMealtth of Our People 


(From page 11) 


ful record of weight, height, etc., eve 


examination, 
dition to complete physical examination, 


blood examination, in ad- 


is done before starting and will also be 
We know 


Toronto 


done with the larger group. 
we can’t feed the children of 
but we do feel that if we can 
record of definite improvement with this 
months, it 


show a 


trial group at the end of 4-5 


will be an example to place before our 


which have tar- 


It is our opinion that 


civic authorities may 
reaching results. 
the school lunch is the answer to nutri- 
tional deficiency. 

In 1941 
physician to do our physical examina 
tions. With a membership of 


around 2,500 we felt we had to get a 


we employed a_ part-time 


boy 


| The FERRISS COMPANY 
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Announcing Che Cahill 


America’s Finest BRIAR PIPE 
Now Only oy ba 















< 
; = 
Exquisite workmanship, and master-crafts ° 
men make the CAHILL a pipe you'll be a 
proud to own The rich, golden finish 
brings out the natural dark grain in a way x 
your friends will admire and you'll find & 
CAHILL a real joy to smoke, It has the oy 
famous CAHILL genuine aluminum step 
cleaner which eliminates moisture, and > 
unlike ordinary pipes the CAHILL is & 
GUARANTEED never to burn out, x 
| % 
B i $ i li Li d “ 
e ° 
OW! opeciaily Line x 
With New Honey Compound 
0 
i y Compo Xs 
The bowl of this handsome pipe is © 
lined with a specially prepared 2 
honey mixture whicl penetrates La) 
the briar wood at ses Ba first a 
puff, creatin . ome 
parably cool smoke The r MILI 
needs no bre: tkin If you 
want many years of smoking 
pleasure, Send $2.50 today to: 


WAR 
SCOOP! 


Genuine br 

roots have be 
come almost 
impossille t« 
obtain today. By 
rood = for 
CAHILL ha 
able to se 


309 W. Jackson Bivd., 
Chicago, Ill. 













briar to supply thi: 

great pipe to the 
lucky men who buy 
in time Don't de 
lay—send your “— 
promptly 
you Il be 

a wrenuine 
The CAHILI 
in ’ large 

of shapes 
smooth orrustic finish, 
State preference. 





NICKELODEON 
NIGHT 


Old Time Movie Show & 
Gay Nineties Party. 
Guaranteed the most un- 
usual & hilarious pro- 
gram obtainable for La- 

dies’ Night Parties. 
Personal & Rental Shows. 
16mm Luncheon programs. 


Write for information & 
references. 


Scioto Movie Supply, 
Dept. K, Portsmouth, Ohio 











Making a SPEECH? 


eryday Speeches,’’ by eminent 
iake you popular speaker 
roduc 


New unique book, ‘‘Ey 


peech instructor 





Packed with newest tions, examples-—int 

tions, presentations te for special days and occa 
sions, humor, ete. Nothing else like it! Users delight 
ed! Now in 3rd edition, enlarged! Each page worth 
all the low price. Send today. ONLY 

Al Ss th SCHOOL OF 

ma sotnman = EnGiLIsH 
Box 383-K1 Omaha, Nebr. 








SPEAKER—HUMORIST 
Banquets, Luncheons, Ladies Nights 
Also offer—“DR. HUGO KOSLOFF, RUS- 
SIAN SURGEON-SOLDIER-STATESMAN” 
Special Terms For Kiwanis Clubs 
Write—-912 Sunnyside Ave., Chicago 
Phone—Edgewater 5954 


‘ Minstrels 


e 
Unique First Parts for complete 
4 show with special songs and f 
I choruses. Make-up. Cataleg Free. | 
T.S. Denison & Co., 203 N. Wabash, Dept. 118, Chicago 




















When Answering Ads, Please Mention 
The KIWANIS MAGAZINE 














44 
ryer group examined than the 700 
examined in 1940. Our hopes were 
ealized, and in 1941 we did over 1,900 
omplete physical examinations. This 


itated engaging another nurse on 


nece 
wccount of the increased work, and Miss 
MeCausland was appointed in Septem- 
her, 1941, to look after the work in the 
(serrard Club. A plan was worked out 
cooperation with the Public Health 
first 


11 
i 


Department to have their nurses 


try to get codperation of the parent in 
having necessary corrective measures 
taken. We send to the Public Health 


Department a record of every boy ex- 


amine d who has 


physical impair- 
We regret to 


av that 95 per cent of all hoys exam- 


any 
ments needing correction 
ined are reported to the Public Health 
Department. Only 5 per cent are phys- 
ically fit. When the Public Health nurse 
fails to the report is 
In the last nine months, 


achieve results, 
returned to us, 
the Public Health Department has found 
it necessary to return to us only about 
4) per cent of the original reports. The 
usual cause for not getting corrections 
was indifference of the parents. For- 
tunately, our nurses have been able to 
overcome this opposition in the majority 
Of Cases, 

One of the most encouraging aspects 
health work the 


creasing interest of the parents in the 


of our has been in- 


bovs’ clubs. In 1940 we had 21 parents 
come to the club to interview the nurse 
about their boys, while in 1941 we had 


Also a 


feature was the increase in the number 


16 parents come to the clubs. 


ot bovs who came to the clubs to talk to 
In 1940 only 77 boys inter- 


1941 the 


the nurses 


viewed the nurse while in 


nurses had over 3,500 (correct figure) 
visits at the clubs from boys. A com- 
parison of October, 1940, with October, 
1941, shows in another way the increase 
In 1940 
the nurse had 379 boy contacts while 
in 1941 the had 1,349, or 
almost 1,000 more contacts. We feel that 


in the activities of the nurses. 


two nurses 
as time goes on the contact of the home 
and the club, created by our nursing 
service, will show tangible benefits in 
more ways than in health alone. 

It is acknowledged that the measure 
of success of a program such as ours 
depends to a very large degree on the 
Miss Floyd, who 


has been with us two years, has tact plus 


personnel employed. 


in addition to many other good qualities. 
Miss McCausland, whom we have had 
for a shorter time, promises to be 
equally as efficient. 

The activities of our Health Commit- 
tee, which is cemposed of medical and 
dental members of Toronto Kiwanis, 
reaches into all three of our major ac- 
tivities, Camp, Trinity and Gerrard 
Clubs. It reaches into the home. It also 
cooperates with every non-sectarian so- 
cial We feel that 


to the health of the individual boy it 


agency. in addition 
also helps in other less tangible ways. 

In closing, I should like to point out 
that this program is being carried on in 
a city with a Public Health Department 
which is recognized as one of the best on 
the continent, and all our work has been 
in addition to the work of that 
It is apparent to us that 


civic 
organization. 

even the 
good Public Health Department, there is 


with fine achievements of a 


plenty of work to do to improve the 


health of the children of the community. 


Policeman Off Parade 
(From page 10) 


he thought it was a shame that nobody 
was helping “that cop.” 


the real beginning, as in all “Dead 


Ikend” tales, is in the Children’s Court. 
lhe time is a winter’s day, 1930. 
When Judge Frederick P. Smyth an- 


that 


SIX bovs had broken into a candy store 


nounced there wasn’t any doubt 


and rifled a penny slot-machine in Tuck 
Milton 


the temerity to speak up. 


} 
ahoe, 


had 


irresting officer Gibbons 
Norton’s mother telephoned 


he said diffidently. “She 


<i arry 
a 
me tast night, 
knows I’ve been trying to keep those 


boys from ganging up for vears. She 


those bovs were cutting up around 


} 
SNOWS 


that candy store, but Larry’s sorry— 
all those kids are sorry.” 

“Yes, but when the owner told them 
to get out they got sore and smashed his 
slot machine,” said the judge. 


“Yeah, they think thev have to act 


tough—but they’re only kids with too 
much time on their hands—” 

“Well, but now they’re in court 
and they’re guilty,” interrupted the 


judge. “Say, Gibbons, how about parol- 


ing them in your care? You can keep 


an eye on them during the probation 


period, and maybe keep them out of 


another jam.” 


But Milt Gibbons felt he could do 
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more. He had no organization behind 
him, no funds except his patrolman’s 
pay, and before he got anybody to see 
his way, he figured he’d have to show 
them that maybe faith in boys plus good 
use of their animal spirits instead of bad, 
might be the answer. Policeman Gib- 
bons hadn’t then, and hasn’t now, any 
ideas about converting the whole world. 
When the New York Times commented 
editorially on the 10th anniversary of 
Tuckahoe’s Police Associates recently, 
no one was more surprised than he. 
“Sure it was a good idea,” he said to 
“But 
thought of it.” 


reporters. anybody could have 
The fact is, of course, nobody did. 
Till Gibbons came along and converted 
the cellar of his modest home into a 
makeshift gymnasium there was no pro- 
vision in the town to interest these boys 
for whom home-life, as the average fam- 
ily knows it, had no appeal. 
that 
wrestling 


There was nothing much in 


home-made gymnasium—a 
mat, a punching bag in the corner, and 
a perspiring, interested group of ama- 
teur athletes under the direction of offi- 
cer Gibbons, who could remember his 
own boyhood and his ambition then to 
be a professional boxer. 

“Aw,” the boys said, “He’s all right!” 
For gym was the beginning of some- 
thing—and the end of something else. 
Not one of those six boys ever got into 
trouble again; today those charter mem- 
bers of the “Police Associates” are all 
honest and respectable citizens. Most of 
them are married, and two have excep- 
tionally good jobs. 

That first year and the next two or 
three were hard financial pulls. Tony 
and Bill, and yes, Junior, from over the 
township line, all wanted to climb in that 
ring near the furnace, where a_police- 
man was giving fourteen-year-old Sam- 
my his first lessons in wrestling. 

The milk and sandwiches bright-eyed 
Mrs. 


helped to create a friendly atmosphere. 


Spanish-born Gibbons provided 
So did the ‘no dues, no assessments” 
the 


(There never have been any, for the 


clause in informal constitution. 
simple reason most of the boys who 
joined wouldn’t have had the money— 
then or now.) 

Gibbons 


But Patrolman 


was taking dollars out of his own pocket 


pretty soon 


for more equipment. His wife whispers 


—when he is not around—he even 
bought shoes for a couple of the boys. 
Yet Patrolman Gibbons had his eye 
on something bigger. He wanted to give 
the boys a sense of self-respect, a feel- 


ing of achievement. 
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When the annual Westchester County 
boxing and wrestling tournament for 
boys took place in 1931, the brand-new 
Tuckahoe “Police Associates” promptly 
submitted a list of entries. They had to 
compete against teams from cities like 
Yonkers and White Plains, with a pop- 
ulation range between 75,000 and 150,- 
000. But the “Dead End” kids 
the village of six thousand finished sec- 


from 
ond, The next vear they captured the 
county title. 

Then local papers began to spread 
publicity about “that patrolman’s boys.” 
Public-spirited citizens woke to the fact 
that instead of their neighbor’s children 
landing in the police courts, a policeman 
had, 
them on the road to making themselves 


practically single-handed, landed 
into first-class athletes. 

But the little 
now Eastchester boys were clamoring to 
be let in on the fun. 


cellar was filled—and 


That was the time the Tuckahoe 
Board of Education came to the rescue. 
A big school gymnasium would be 


thrown open to the boys three nights a 
week if light and heat and janitor ex- 
the 
Commission 


penses could be met; Eastchester 


Recreation promised to 
furnish equipment. Next, the story of 
how Patrolman Gibbons paying 
back $10 a month to the bank out of 


his own salary for those brilliant gold 


Was 


and black uniforms the boys wore when 
they boxed publicly, got around. 

the 
entered. 


members 
They all 


covering the weekly rent 


Here’s where Kiwanis 


from Eastchester 
“chipped in,” 
for the gymnasium (and still do). Next, 
they worked along with the Lions Club 
and the merchants in town, running an- 
nual “boxing shows” by which the boys 
show their skill, and meet the expenses 
of new equipment, gym clothes, prizes 
and traveling expenses. 

From here on the tale is a “suecess 
story.” In the last ten vears the Tucka- 
hoe Police Associates have won more 
titles, on the basis of its approximately 
two to three hundred members annually, 
than any other amateur boxing organi- 
zation in the United States. 

Kirst they chalked up four champion- 
ships in successive years in Westches- 
ter County; then they developed several 
title-winners in the Chicago Tribune, 
New York Vews Golden 


the Hearst newspapers’ Diamond Belt 


Gloves, and 


amateur boxing tournaments. 


Then, in 1934, the Police Associ- 
ates won another kind of distinction. 
New York City welfare authorities, 


concerned with the rising swarm of ju- 
venile delinquents in the metropolis sent 


investigators to find out the secret of 
the “no delinquency” reports seeping 
from Tuckahoe police headquarters. The 
result was the now famous “Police Ath- 
League,” modeled on Patrolman 


methods—but with a full-time 


letic 
Gibbons’ 
paid director and a substantial sum in- 
vested by the city in playgrounds, equip- 
ment and uniforms. 

Nothing like that has happened in 
Tuckahoe the 
table in the back room of police head- 


although broken-down 





quarters which is Milt Gibbons’ office is 
often piled with letters from individuals 
as far away as Canada, and with prob- 
lems as different as those of police in 
Alaska. They all are bent on finding out 
one thing—how does he divert kids’ 
active imaginations from assorted gang- 


sterisms into healthy channels ? 


Meanwhile, Patrolman Gibbons goes 


on his way; he’s forty now, and he’s 
been on the police force nearly twenty 
years, but he still asks for the midnight 
to eight a.m. beat when he can get it. 
“It leaves me more time for the kids,” 
he says, without asking any praise for 
his method of spending his off-time. 


He needs those extra daylight hours, 


for the Police Associates have long 
since expanded their activities beyond 
the boxing and wrestling stage. The 
program now encompasses a complete 
variety of recreational activities. The 
baseball and basketball and the new 


football team are not aimed at replac- 
ing those in the local high schools, but 
they do take in anybody who can qualify, 
from fourteen to twenty-one, whether 
or not he has ever seen the inside of a 
high school gymnasium or knows a col- 
lege stadium when he sees one. 

The club went co-ed along about the 
time Betty, the Gibbons’ now sixteen- 
year-old daughter, presented a_ petition 
from her girl friends. They wanted to 
The 


was a fife and drum corps which now 


be Police Associates too. result 


has a membership of forty. Betty is 
drum majorette, and sister Peggy, now 
fourteen, is her ardent follower when 
the unit parades through the village on 
civic occasions. 
Last the 
Tuckahoe got ahead of the rest of the 


year Police Associates in 
country again. In line with the national 
defense program, a cadet corps which 
today has sixty members was formed. 
This group, consisting of youngsters 
below the Selective Service Act age, re- 
ceives expert instruction in military drill 
Me- 
Gary, boss mechanic of Mt. Vernon. It 
is the first unit of its kind in the United 
Uncle 


provided by volunteers like Pat 


States, has been approved by 
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IF THIS 
SHOULD HAPPEN TO YOU 


. 
IL you are called upon to make 
funeral arrangements, do you know 
where to turn with confidence? 
Send now for "Your Responsibility,’ 
a booklet filled with needed facts; how 
to select a funeral director— how to 
judge prices—and a host of other details. 
This valuable booklet was compiled 
by National Selected Morticians, whose 
members maintain complete facilities, uni- 
form costs to all, and scrupulous integrity 
in all their dealings. 
You'll be thankful for this free infor- 
mation. Write today for your copy, to 


National Selecled Marticians 


Dept.K2,520 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 








KEY CHARM or RING set 
with a Genuine Black 
Onyx. Your own initial 
encrusted in Gold. Name 
your Club, the Office you 
held. Year and State are 
Hand-Carved in high re- 





lief. 
Price $21.00. 
Key Charm has the Office and 


(Add 10% Defense Tax) 


date. Any Office. Any Date. 
Reverse has recipient's and Club 
name. 
Eivery article hand carved. Price, Gold 
Filled $4.50 (Add 19% Defense Tax) 
10K Gold $7.50 (plus 10% Defense 


Tax)—Order through International or 
direct from— 


Cc. K. Grouse Company, 
NORTH ATTLEBORO, MASS. 
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5 ER aI a RRR 
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one of these goodwill ges- 
tures and lasting reminders 
with your valued customers 
and prospects. For the dura- 
tion—remind them repeated- 
ly of your desire to serve. 
<—The handiest knife any man c 

It provides four blade lengths ( 
1/2 ind 2”) in one handle with the 
mere press of the 


steel 


leave 


thumb. Hiagt 

ide holds keen cutting 

durable istrous 
50 


>dge and handle is 
lored plasti Three styles 
1 $1.00 less 10 n 10 to 50—15 
ind 20 nOO ok more 
without dies. 


Refillable-Nife 
‘ blade knife, l5c 
ea. less une 


4 acd Boao. 
quantity dlis- 
counts a- above, 


) Send your order and imprint copy AT 
ONCE! 


Utility Specialties Co. 
919 N. Franklin Street CHICAGO 
2 Se 


KIWANIS MAGAZINE BINDER 
Price, $2.50 
Club name nted, 25c extra. Order from 


KIWANIS INTERNATIONAL 
520 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 


razor 








impri 








am’s military authorities, and is ex 


pected to a model tor thousands 


eTve a 
if similar groups through the country. 

he club could not have functioned as 
uccesstully as it has had it not been for 
the support of village residents and the 
ocal civic and fraternal organizations. 
The current police court judge, Charles 
W. Wilson, is president, and on the 
Board of Directors are leading doctors, 


who _ talk 


pride of “our boys,” Peter Beaton, Vin- 


lawvers, merchants with 


cent Pellegrini, Edward Heinzinger, 


whose names have been spread across 
sport) pages of from East 


to West. 
Tuckahoe is proud of its little club. 


newspapers 


During one boxing show at Madison 


Square Garden in New York City, the 


Village Board called off its regular 
monthly meeting and the board members 
joined hundreds of village residents who 
flocked in charted buses to see the Police 
Associates boxers in action. 

Last year the community presented 
Patrolman Gibbons with a silver loving 
cup “For a decade of meritorious serv- 
ice to his community.” 

Policeman Gibbons is essentially a 
simple soul. Maybe that’s the secret of 
his success with boys and girls at the 
“dificult” age. Ask him what he likes 
best about the off-duty work he does and 
he'll study a while, then finally answer, 
with that slow, friendly grin, “When 
I'm traffic cop and the kids cross the 
street and yell out, ‘Hi va Milt!’ I get a 
hig kick out of that!” 


eee 
By United Effort-- Victory 


(From page 7) 


wanis International organization have 
heen geared swiftly into the whirling 
machinery of war. 

President Charles Donley and the In- 
ternational trustees have sent our ex- 
cellent but suddenly inadequate admin- 
istrative theme “Safeguard Democracy 
by Individual Service” over to the 
archives, and have announced that we 
under the 


Effort— 


forward 


United 


hall now march 
“Victorv—By 
Bv Individual Service.” 

Victory 


freedoms, but 


slogan 


is the guardian of the four 
Victory itself has four 
sturdy grandparents. They are Validity, 
Vitality, Visibility and Velocity. 

First of all we have a valid cause. 
\lready 


tion its 


Kiwanis has put into circula- 
guide-book of homefront ac- 
tivities entitled, 
the War.” 

At the conclusion of the booklet you 
will find an endorsement by Mr. Wm. 
Office 


indicative 


“Your Community: in 


S. Knudsen, Director General, 


of Production Management, 
of the working arrangement that is in 
effect between Kiwanis and the Office of 
Production Management. For this rea- 
son it is appropriate [ think that | should 
quote from another statement of Mr. 
Knudsen’s in which he gives very simple 
ind direct expression to the validity of 
the cause in which we fight. 
home,” he says, “De- 
We don’t want 


We want 


This is our 


ocracy is in our blood, 


to be regimented in our lives. 


to live and to have our children live as 


free people, with an equal opportunity 


making our lives pay us dividends 


that our effort and ability entitle us to. 


Phat 1s Democracy. That is what makes 


our country strong and that is what will 
make our country last.” 

You will see when you come to study 
the book, “Your 
War” that Kiwanis recognizes the ne- 
cessitv of a widespread and keen ap- 


Community in the 


preciation of the validity of the things 
for which we fight. Fear and anger may 
be stimulants, but in a contest where 


endurance is going to count, we need 


more than a stimulant—we need sus- 


tenance. So vou will find there a pro- 
gram for building good will and toler- 
ance, for fortifying the work of our 
churches, and for developing the spirit 
of patriotism in our youth. 

The second factor in Victory is Vital- 
ity. In the ring it is not only a long 
arm and hard knuckles that count, but 
Our fighting forces 
3ack of 


that, now, as in no former period of 


a fighting heart. 
at the front are the forearm. 


history, there must be a vital, active, 
fullblooded, forceful, national life. That 
is why the book to which I have re- 
ferred has the title which it has, “Your 
Community in the War.” Every com- 
munity is in the war and on the vitality 
of the community depends the Victory. 

So in our program, you will find a 
plea for the maintenance of high stand- 
ards of community health. These are 
being endangered by the crowding to- 
gether of industrial workers, by the 
growth of vice centers, by the drafting 
of doctors and dentists into military life, 
depleting their service in our cities, by 
the scarcity of variety in foods. There 
is a definite activity program indicated 
here in codperation with municipal and 


military health offices, in providing milk, 
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supplying vitamins, sponsoring health 
classes and clinics and arranging for 
medical and surgical attention in making 
your community vitality conscious. 
Third, Visibility. 
“Without vision the people perish.” In 
this year’s statement of its current ob- 


A prophet said, 


jectives, Kiwanis says under the head- 
“Meet the Present Emergency— 


ing 





promote an intelligent understanding of 
the issues involved,” and Kiwanis pro- 
poses, particularly on dates of national 
importance, the sponsoring of patriotic 
rallies and citizenship meetings as one 
means to create a mass will to win the 
war. The fate of all of us rests on our 
ability and courage to look facts in the 
face—to see our way over or under or 
around or through this thing that stands 
across our pathway, and with wary, but 
dogged footsteps to work ourselves into 
the place where we can batter its head 
in. We must sear this thing at its source. 

But these are democratic countries in 
which we live. We must therefore carry 
our fellowmen along this tortuous route 
with us. We must give them, therefore, 
constant glimpses of what we ourselves 
see so that their feet will not slip or 
their faith falter, and thus drag all of 
us down together as we scale the 
heights. Get this guide book; make its 
contents your own and pass it along to 
others. 

Fourth, there is Velocity. 

The 


called this a war of movement, and by 


handbook of the dictators has 
using organization, coordination, mech- 
anization and motive power they have 
swung the bulk of their weight against 
each objective in succession. Four tons 
of war materials back of each man, the 
German Staff claims to have 
thrown into Russia. 


General 


Velocity is not a matter of perpetual 
It is a matter of building the 
trap stoutly, setting it carefully and 


motion. 
springing it suddenly. Few of us will 
have anything to do with setting it or 
springing it, but all of us are going to 
have all that we can do with building it. 
“We Build” is our motto, and right now 


_s 


we are engaged in building a gigantic 
mouse trap—perhaps I should say a rat 
trap—and when, in the words of the old 
saying, we have built a better trap, the 
whole world will beat a pathway back to 
our doorstep, for rat traps are what the 
world needs most at the moment. 

Im terms of our homefront program 


of activities, this means eliminating 
unnecessary non-war projects, so that 
all we have can go into the building of 


this potential velocity. If we wish to 
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MARCH, 


1942 


when our enemies are 
and 


hasten the day 


going to be all in, we must today 
every day go all out. That means wast- 


ing nothing that can be saved, and sav- 


ing everything that may be used for 
war purposes, such as metals, paper 
rags, rubber. It means investing in vic- 


tory by investing personally and _ pro- 
moting the purchase by others of War 
Savings Certificates and War-Loan 
3onds. 

It means developing food production 
programs. It means maintaining direct 
our men in the fighting 
that 


and wholesome entertainment, 


contact with 


forces—seeing they get adequate 
introduc- 
tion to the homes of our friends in dis- 
tant cities, where boys from our towns 
are located, entry of boys near us to our 


own homes, reading inaterial, necessi- 


ties and the odd luxury. But again and 
always personal contact, so that our men 
in the forces may feel the assurance that 
the home town folk are behind them and 
have left be- 


behind the families they 


hind them. 


Validity, Vitality, Visability, 
United Effort—by 
VICTORY. 


Are these 


Individual Serv- 


familiar? “The 
dogmas of the quiet past are inadequate 


words 


to the storms of the present. The occa- 


sion is piled high with difficulty and we 


must think with the occasion. As our 


occasion is new, so we must think anew 


and act anew. We must. disenthrall 


ourselves, and then we shall save our 


country. Fellow citizens, we cannot 
escape history—no personal significance 
or insignificance can 
This 

will 
to the 


spare one or an- 


other of us. fiery trial through 


which we pass light us down in 


honor or dishonor latest gener- 
ation.” 


They 


coln during another period 


were uttered by Abraham Lin- 


crisis in 


Velocity. 


the history of freedom, and to them he 


a challenge to which 
“We 


‘ 


said, “or 


added a challenge, 
the people of his day were equal. 
shall 


meanly lose the last best hope of earth.” 


either nobly save,” he 


eee 
St. Louis Swears Off Smoking 


(From page 9) 


the town for violators. Fines for a 
smoky chimney range up to one hun- 
dred dollars a day. AND THEY EN- 
FORCE THE LAW. 

Of course there were protests and 
efforts to 


stop the legislation, but in 


April, 1940, at the insistence of three 
newspapers, three radio stations and 
152 civic organizations the ‘aldermen 


passed the ordinance 28 to one. 
Although all the 
contributed to the 


newspapers and 


radio stations cam- 
paign the Post-Dispatch led the way 
and last year won the Pulitzer prize for 


its efforts. James L. Ford was named 
First Citizen of St. Louis and presented 
$1,000 by the 
merce. 

And the thirteen suburban towns and 
villages that ring St. 


Missouri side of the river adopted the 


with Chamber of Com- 


Louis on the 


same ordinance. 


Of course it is a very simple thing | 


to find out how it was all done and any 
information desired can be had direct 


from St. Louis. 
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WINTER SPORTS 
PY tte ~. 


@ SNOWPLANING 
e TOBOGGANING @ SKATING 
@ SNOWSHOEING @ SKIJORING 


All the fun of a trip to the Alps! 
For a day, week or week-end! All 
equipment furnished (except ice 
skates). All modern conveniences, 
steam heated. Famous for fine 
food. WISCONSIN'S LARGEST and 
FINEST resort. Inexpensive. Easy to 
reach by road or rail. 

Take Milwaukee Road's Northern 
Hiawatha or drive on U. S. 51. 

Write for FREE FOLDER today! 


odie 


HEAFFORD JCT., WIS. 


e@ SKIING 








+ CAMP GREYSTONE for Girls 


St. Louis fuel bills are very little * FASSIFERN SCHOOL for Girls 


than they were, in 


much less. 


more some cases 
Threats will come and boy- 
cotts will be suggested, but again there 
Louis’ 


little 


is a lot to be gained from St. 
They settled 
And how. 


experience. those 
things too. 

In the meantime it is nice for us who 
may live in big dirty, sooty, smoky cities 
to realize that we have the dirt and soot 
and smoke because no does 


one any- 


thing about it. Any arguments any- 
one has can most effectively be silenced 
that all the 
could think of to 


anti-smoke law 


by suggesting arguments 


anyone prevent the 
becoming a statute and 
being enforced were presented in St. 


Louis. It couldn’t happen there but it did. 


ANSWERS TO “OUR AMERICA QUIZ” 


1. 1492 

2. 1620 

3. England 

4. Philadelphia 
5 


13 


6. 1900-1940 
7. the first states 
8S. states 


9. over night 
10. law 


11. 30 
12. President 
13. 21 times 
14. education 
15. purchase 
Well, 


how did you do? 


This quiz was created by Emmet 
Morris, principal of Irving School in 


Maywood, Illinois. 


College Prep. 
Under direction of Joseph R. Sevier, A.B., D.D. 
Past Governor Carolinas District of Kiwanis 


Camp Greystone in the lovely mountains of North 
Carolina, near the Great Smoky National Park. All 
land and water sports. 23rd year, July Ist to Aug. 26, 


1942. Greystone was chosen by LIFE 
25, 1941 Write for catalogues, 
Jos. R. Sevier, Box K, Hendersonville, N. C. 


for pictures Aug 





Get Axel Christensen 
POPULAR SPEAKER 
HUMORIST-PIANIST 


for your banquet or ladies’ night 
and be guaranteed an evening of 
laughter and entertainment. Terms 
very reasonable. Write 


Axel W. Christensen 
Suite 35, 306 S. Wabash Ave., 
Chicago, or Phone Harrison 5670 














TO SADDLE 
HORSE OWNERS 


° 


FRE 


Why pay fancy prices for saddlery ? 
Write for FREE Catalog that has 
saved real money for thousands of 
horsemen. Describes over 400 popu- 
lar items of English and American 
ship saddlery on approval. Write today. Wiesen- 
feld Co., Dept. 52-D, 112 W. North Ave., Balti- 





“tack.” I 


more, Md. 





That's the UNIVERSAL VERDICT every- 
ya) ere about THE ——— rig dake : ae 
clean super-fur ythi 
au \QANTEED HIT OR MONEY REFUND. 
ED Shipped any. where coast to coast 





ice Very low cos Write for Bool 
erences and Guarante¢ 
A) THE PARTY GUILD 
6 North Michigan Ave., Chicago 
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caking Manun $1.50. Of 
. hovk with tant P arlianne F ary Guide, 81.50 
JOKES | Next Kile tha Hamar tai" pre 
tiled monthly <7 a year 
’ "si af tag , or 
tunt Bow in x 50; Ladies 4 
STUNTS.» $3." Come’ Deuates, 83 
“ "Y " he . £1.50. Banquet Book 

National Reference Library 





2014 Torbenson Cleveland, Ohio ‘+ 





eS... eA’ DESK 


annque t tables 
a 


1” fr ont * s igh x in’ 
» deer A pie furniture 
2 
that n t every ot ib nee ll or 
the convwenic f speake 
Desk is im iit ‘with whe af for 
et Fin- 


tra papers aon . 
1 wit? ibber cushioned 
lis nt compact and 





Desks are made only as or- 
dered, and require two to four 
lays for delivery Fach $5.00 


Secretary catalog of club supplies now ready. 
‘OLD GLORY MANUFACTURING CO. 
505 S&S. Wells St Chicago Wabash 2070 


BRONZE TABLETS 


TESTIMONIAL & AWARD PLAQUE 
DEDICATION & HISTORICAL MARKERS 





send size and wordi for FREE SKETCH. 


tttustrated on Request. 


INTERNATIONAL PLAQUES 


36 East 22nd St., N.Y.C. 








Quick Service on 


RUBBER STAMPS 


Dating and Numbering Stam Stamp 
Pads, Inks and NOTARY POC SEALS 


Send for Catalogue 
MEYER & WENTHE, Inc. 


28 So. Jefferson St. CHICAGO, ILL. 
Telephone MONroe 1363 














Kiwanis Supplies 
FOR EVERY PURPOSE 
Write for Catalog “F" 


@THE RUSSELL-HAMPTON CO., Inc. 
2325 W. Madison St. CHICAGO, ILL. 


Send for FREE sample copies 
eee 
SPEAKERS LIBRARY MAGAZINE 


( Speeches—Jokes—lIllustrations ) 
TAKOMA PARK (C) WASHINGTON, D.C. 


















PATENTS 
Kiwanian Wm. H. Pattison, 918 F. 
St... Washington, D.C. Many years’ 
practice U.S, Courts and Patent Office. 








Raise Money... 


WITH JOHN B. ROGERS MUSICAL 
SHOWS, MINSTRELS 


Your own talent, professionally di- 
rected. We supply everything. Guaran- 
tee or percentage of net. Many years’ 
record of successful productions with 
Kiwanis. WRITE 


JOHN B. ROGERS PRODUCING COMPANY 
Rogers Building 
FOSTORIA, OHIO. 











Our Roll of Honor 


Those Kiwanians and sons of Kiwan- 


ians who have made the supreme sacri- 
fice in this war ot iree peoples. 
Ensign George A. Wolf, Jr., son of 


A. We lf, Al- 


Pennsylvania, was killed in action 


Past President George 
toona, 
at Pearl Harbor. 

Donald Palmer, RCAF, son of Sec- 
Saskatoon, Sas- 


retary Carl VPalmer, 


katchewan, was killed in a flying acci- 


dent in eastern Canada. 
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' Governor in 1925; 


‘in 1941 . 


In Memoriam 





Robert W. 


the Syracuse, 


Ellis, a past president of 
New York, 

Kiwanian 
1924; 


and chairman of his 


club, passed 


away recently. Ellis was a 


District Trustee in Lieutenant 


District Committee on Convention Pro- 
gram in 1926, 
« 


Howard W. 


Manitowoc, 


Dummer, past president, 


Wisconsin, has passed 

away. 
Kiwanian Dummer was Lieutenant 

Governor in 1940; 


trict Committee on Convention Program 


chairman of his Dis 


and chairman of his District 
Committee on District Convention Pro- 
eram in 1941. 

a 


Thomas Aird Moffat, D.D., 
past president. 


Kane, Penn- 
sylvania, 


Frank M. 


Ontario, 


Johnston, Riverdale, To- 


ronto, past president 
Dr. Theodore L. 


past president 


Hazard, lowa City, 
lowa, 

Leo Pinnell, Huntington Park, Cali- 
fornia, past president 

William VY. 
svivania, 

Thomas M. 
president 

William David 
South Carolina, 

Dr. Charles 


past president 


Loucks, Blairsville, Penn- 
president 
Joliet, 


Deam, Illinois, past 


Copeland, Clinton, 
past president 
\. Greer, Montezuma, 
Georgia, 
Little Rock, 


Harvey QO. Hinton, 


\rkansas, past president 


Edward Heckaman,. Bremen, Indiana, 
past president 
William 


nia, past president. 
\naheim, Ca 


Lucio, San Leandro, Califor 


Claves, lifornia, 


Joseph A. 


past president. 


Paris R. Forman, Rahway, New Jersey, 
past president 

Leslie Kane, Martins Ferry, Ohio, past 

president 


Charles W. Hejda, 
sin, past president 


Manitowoc, Wiscon- 


Carl J. Moss, Elmira, New York, past 
president 

James D. Beaver, Saint Marys, Penn- 
sylvania, past president 

Carl B. Craven, Carrington, North 
Dakota, president 

Dr. Hans Kleine, Southwest St. Louis, 
Missouri, past president 

Robert A. Willis, Montreal, Quebec, 


Canada, past president 
Lee Vaughan, Kansas City, 
president 
Newton . H. 

North Carolina, immediate past presi- 


Kansas, past 


Pearson, Hendersonville, 

dent 

Norgaard, 
president 

W. G. Peterkin, 
ginia, past president 

Clayton A. 
sachusetts, past president 

Springtield, 

chusetts, past president 


Scott, 


John J. Harlan, lowa, past 


Parkersburg, West Vir- 


Plumb, Northampton, Mas- 


Ernest |. Stephens, Massa- 


Dr. Sidney L. l‘redericksburg, 
Virginia, past president 

Wallace L. A\rnholt, 
mediate past president 

L. Mark \Woodward, Cordel 
past president 

Roy R. Wryekoff, Celina, 


president 


Bellevue, Ohio, im- 


e, Georgia, 
Ohio, past 
Dr. Thomas S. Bailey, Newman, 
Georgia, past president 


rank Beam, Las Vegas, Nevada, past 
president 


W. A. Nash, 


president 


Newman, Illinois, past 
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you’re that man, here’s something 
that will interest you. 

Not a magic formula—not a get- 
rich-quick scheme—but something more 
substantial, more practical. 

Of course, you yourself need something 
more than just the ambition to be an ac- 
countant. You’ve got to pay the price—be 
willing to study earnestly, thoroughly. 

Still, wouldn’t it be worth your while to 
sacrifice some of your leisure in favor of 
interesting home study—over a compara- 
tively brief period in your life? Always pro- 
vided that the rewards were good—a salary 
of $2,000 to $10,000? 

Think of the thrill of cashing a good sized 
salary check! Of building a modern home! Of 
cruising about town in a new car! Of swelling 
your bank account! 

Those are everyday events in the life of 
many an accountant—who, mind you, doesn’t 
have to kill himself with work to afford 
them. His duties are interesting, varied and 
of real worth to his employers. He has 
standing! 

Do you feel that such things aren’t for 
you? Well, don’t be too sure. Very possibly 
they can be! 

Why not, like so many before you, inves- 
tigate LaSalle’s modern Problem Method 






The Profession That Pays | 





of training for an accountancy position? 

Instantly you'll appreciate its merits. 
You'll realize it’s practical and thorough. 
Yet it’s not expensive—considering time re- 
quired and results gained. 

Just suppose you were permitted to work 
in a large accounting house under the personal 
supervision of an expert accountant. Sup- 
pose, with his aid, you studied accounting 
principles and solved problems day by day- 
easy ones at first—then the more difficult 
ones. If you could do this—and if you could 
turn to him for advice as the problems be- 
came complex—soon you’d master them all. 

That’s the training you follow in principle 
under the LaSalle Problem Method. 

However, under LaSalle the training is 
much broader. You learn more than one ac- 
countant usually could teach. At LaSalle 
there’s a staff of experienced specialists to 
guide you. You get the benefit of their com- 
bined experience. 

You cover accountancy from the basic 
Principles right up through Accountancy 
Systems and Income Tax Procedure. Then 
you add C, P. A. Training and prepare for the 
C.P. A. examinations. As you go along, you 
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Your progress is as speedy as you care to 
make it—depending on your own eagerness 
to learn and the time you spend in study. 

Will recognition come? The only answer, as 
you know, is that success does come to the 
man who is really ¢rained. It’s possible your 
employers will notice your improvement in a 
very few weeks or months. Indeed, many 
LaSalle graduates have paid for their train- 
ing—with increased earnings—before they 
have completed it! For accountants, who 
are trained in organization and management 
are the executives of the future. 


> 


As experts in finance, accountants inter- 
pret future trends through their ability to 
analyze past records. They advise on how 
much a business may spend for sales promo 
tion or expansion. Because they’re familiar 
with business law, they know the tangles of 
taxation. A trained accountant can really 
“go places!” 


Write For This Free Book 


For your own good, don’t put off investi- 
gation of a// the facts. Write for our free 48- 
page book, “Accountancy, The Profession That 

Pays.” It’ll prove that accountancy offers 


absorb the principles of Auditing, Cost “SJ brilliant futures to those who aren’t 
Accounting, Business Law, Statistical | a \\ id afraid of serious home study. 
Control, Organization, Manage- p ~ aso “Send us the coupon now, 
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1850 Certified 
Public Accountants 






among LaSalle 





alumni 
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NO MONEY DOWN 
10 DAYS TRIAL 
Easy Terms—10c A Day 


Liberal allowance on your old machine 


No obligation to buy. Send no money. See before 
you buy on wide-open 10-day Trial. If you keep it, 
pay on easiest terms—only 10c a day. You get this 
genuine late office model L. C. Smith beautifully 
reconditioned with all standard improvements— 
basket shift, standard 84 character 4-row keyboard, 
shift lock key, back spacer, 2 color ribbon, ribbon 
reverse, stencil cutting device, tabulator, etc. Ball 
bearing throughout—quiet operation. Thousands 
paid $102.50—it's yours for only $37.85 (cash price). 
No risk, money back guarantee! 


2 YEAR GUARANTEE 


Our full 2 year ironclad guarantee is your positive 
assurance of satisfaction and long service! You 
must be satisfied that this is the biggest, best type- 
writer bargain ever offered! Our 30 years of Fair 
Dealing Backs This Guarantee. 


14 INCH CARRIAGES 


ith with basket shift is the machine used by schools 
ation and business house he country over. A perfect 
i fee work, correspondence, manifold work, ete. The 
side ca ane diel contains all modern improvements, same as the 

lar carria llustrated) but takes paper 14 inches wide and has 
a writing line of 12 inches. This is the machine vou need for making 
overnment Pepe ising large office forms, billing, et it can be 
yours at No Extra Cost for a timited time—only $37.85 cash—an 
extrem price for a wide carriage machine--or Duy on easy 
ermis of $5.1 month, That's less than the cost of renting an in 
ferior mac ur direct-to-vou policy, no branch offices, no ware 
houses or deale makes this amazing \alue possible. Se order today 


—limited quantity at this price and they will sell out quickly! 


INTERNATIONAL TYPEWRITER EXCHANGE 
231 W. MONROE ST., Dept. 324 CHICAGO, ILL. 








Completely 
Reconditioned 
and Fully 
Guaranteed 


While 297 Last! 


14" MODELS—NO EXTRA CHARGE! 


Special price while 43 last. Same as machine shown but equipped 
with 14 inch carriage. Beautifully refinished and unconditional 2 
year guarantee. 





ROLLA-way 
SECRETARIAL 


M ted 
TYPEWRITER STAND ' caer, 00a 
For those who have no typewriter .! a ed 


stand or handy place to use a ma- A, finger. 
chine I make this special offer. This 

attractive stand that ordinarily : 

sells for $4.85 can be yours with =e working sur- 

L. C. Smith for only $3.50 extra— anu sirens 

payable 25c a month. Quality built. quiet, rigid, ~ i 

Just note all its convenient fea- tractive. Two 


tures. (See coupon.) metal wings, cor- 
rect working 
height. 


COMPLETE TOUCH TYPING COURSE 
As an extra inducement for quick action, we give 
FREE with your L. C. Smith a complete 9 lesson 
Home Study course of Famous Van Sant Touch Typing 
system. You can now learn typing quickly and easily. 


OFFER FOR LIMITED TIME—SEND COUPON TODAY 


Accept this wide open offer now—only 297 L. C. Smiths at this price, and 
no more when they’re gone! If you wish—send no money. Use L. C. Smith 
for full 10-day trial in your home. Return it at our expense if you don’t 
think it is the greatest value you have ever seen. If you buy, pay on 
easiest terms+-only $3.00 per month. 2 year ironclad guarantee. Avoid 
disappointment—mail coupon today. 
Af i International Typewriter Exchange, 231 W. Monroe St., Chicago, ILL. 
0 : 


U ee a ae GE ee Ge ee a eS Ge ee ee ee ee ee eS 
Pon INTERNATIONAL TYPEWRITER EXCHANGE, Dept. 324 ; i 
231 W. Monroe St., Chicago, ill. 
| Send me L. C. Smith (F.O.B. Chicago) for ten days’ trial. If I keep it I will pa) | 
$3.00 per month until easy term price ($41.85) is paid. If | am not satisfied I can 7 
| eturn it express collect. 4 | 
10 inch carriage C(O 14 inch carriage (NO EXTRA CHARGE) 


| CAUTION—For Quick Shipment Give Occupation and Reference 0 Check 


for type 
writer stand 

| Name — : Age i 4 ($3.50 extra 
Typewritten signatures not acceptable —payable 25c 

i se ecaiee a month). Stand 


‘ eee sent on receipt of 
| P first payment on | 
City 


State 4 ik, ©. Smith 


SVEN i00 000 SATISFIED CUSTOMERS “ALL “OVEN THE WORLD 





